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Make Teaching Easy—and Learning Meaningful 





The new GINN BASIC READERS meet all funda- 
mental requirements of a basic reading series. They pro- 
vide for the needs of all children, embody tried, proven 

Please ask for teaching and learning methods, and form an integral part 
full information. of one comprehensive program of curricular experiences. 


These readers are easy and meaningful. Reading with 
meaning is their main objective. Not merely mastery of 
word forms, but understanding. ‘The keynote of each 
book is simplicity—naturalness. These features, with the 
lively appeal of the fascinating stories and charming illus- 
trations, make the GINN BASIC READERS a delight 
to children. 


Readers, workbooks and teachers’ manuals through 
Grade 3, prepared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, 
Grace B. Haynes, and Gretchen Wulfing, will be ready in 
January. 
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A Constructive Report 


Ts opening paragraphs of the report of the Moses 
Commission concisely sum up the educational sit- 
uation in Virginia and indicate the extent to which 
its people are aroused to the urgency of immediate 
and bold action. 


The Need 


‘The facts presented show several things conclusively. The 
people want better schools; they are willing to pay for better 
schools; there are some areas in the State which are substandard 
and which deserve immediate attention in order that they 
might be brought up to the present State average and unless 
courageous action is taken, the whole public school system will 
be impaired to such an extent that subsequent action will not 
only be very much more expensive but will produce less value 
for each dollar spent, 

“The children of our Commonwealth are entitled to edu- 
cational opportunities comparable to those ‘of any State in the 
Union.” 

In the words of the VEA Legislative Committee, 
the report made after approximately nine months of 
thorough research and study, is ‘‘constructive’’ and 
that “in view of the thousands of expressions of 
opinion favorable to a large program of school im- 
provement received by the Commission before it re- 
ported, as well as overwhelming indications that the 
people of Virginia are willing to pay more taxes, the 
Moses Commission’s recommendations will meet with 


a large degree of satisfaction and acceptance.”’ 


The Report 2 

Unfortunately, the complete report of the Com- 
mission is not yet available for distribution. Conse- 
quently, much has been written and said about the 
report by individuals who have of necessity read only 
its sketchy description as carried in a news story. 
Consequently, the report has been misrepresented and 
misinterpreted in some instances. 

The report may be divided into (1) recommenda- 
tions to meet the needs of public education and (2) 
the method by which these needs might be financed. 
Violent opponents of the sales tax have criticized the 
whole report because of the kind of tax recom- 
mended. Other critics have deplored the fact that 
all of the new money recommended would go for 
schools alone. 

Admittedly, there is a large area for disagreement 
as far as any particular tax program is concerned, but 
we do not believe that any group of representative, 
sincere Virginians which might have studied public 
school needs in the State as seriously and as objec- 
tively as did the Moses Commission could have come 
out with a report calling for less money for public 
schools than that recommended by the Commission. 

Significantly, the amount of additional funds rec- 
ommended by the Commission for teachers’ salaries 
for 1948-49 is about the same as that included in 
the budget which the State Board of Education sub- 
mitted to the Governor—an increase of approxi- 
mately $12,500,000. 
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Nor would the new money recommended by the 
Commission go for schools alone. 

Its tax program would yield approximately $34,- 
932,508. Of this amount between $4,600,000 and 
$5,000,000 would be returned to the localities for 
capital outlay and debt service. The Commission 
suggests that this money “might well be earmarked 
for the physical improvements to school plants and 
for servicing loans incurred for the school system.” 

Of the remaining $30,000,000, the Moses Commis- 
sion recommends that $20,263,952 be made avail- 
able for schools the first year of the biennium. Thus, 
nearly ten million dollars would remain for health, 
welfare, and other State agencies. 


Where the Money is to Come From 


The Moses Commission recommends the follow- 
ing tax program: 
Personal Income Tax— 
Raise the present 142% personal income 
tax on the first three thousand dollars to 
2%; the 2%2% on the next two thou- 
sand dollars to 3%; 5% instead of 3% 
on income in excess of five thousand 
dollars. 
I ee ee ks ww $ 4,075,000 
Corporation Income Tax— 
Increase the corporation income tax from 


3% to 5%. 

a ee 6,357,508 

Gross Receipts Tax on Public Service 
RE PE eee 1,500,000 

2% Sales Tax Less Merchants License 
CARESS Ze iy ae ea a 23,000,000 

() ge tS eee $34,932,508 


Less Return of 20% of the Sales Tax 
I Fs 2, ares ss < co 4,600,000 


NET YIELD TO STATE........$30,332,508 


The Moses Commission recommends that the 
merchants license tax of thirteen cents per one-hun- 
dred dollars on the gross sales of retailers and the 
gross purchases of wholesalers be repealed. The in- 
come from the merchants license tax in 1946 was 
$2,284,977.21. 

The Commission also recommends that ‘‘the re- 
tailer should be allowed a reasonable amount as pay- 
ment for his services in the collection of the sales and 
use tax.” 


Minimum Salary Schedule 


“The Commission does recognize the desirability of establish- 
ing and maintaining a minimum salary schedule as the basis 
of training or certificate held by teachers with an increment 
allowed for meritorius service. To this end it is recommended 
that the State Board of Education establish a minimum salary 
schedule. which every county and city will be required to meet 
in order to be eligible to receive reimbursement . . . from the 
State Salary Fund for Teachers.”’ 

The approximately $12,000,000 sought for teach- 
ers’ salaries by the State Board of Education, the 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Sight-Saving— 
A New Approach to Visual Education 


by HAZEL B. WATTS 
Supervisor, Sight-Saving Classes, Virginia Commission for the Blind 
and 


THELMA S. BIDDLE 
Assistant Supervisor. Sight-Saving Classes, Virginia Commission for the Blind 


commonly used in schools. 





Photograph by Daniel T. Caldwell, Jr. 
Bock used in Sight-Saving Class contrasted with book in print 


in many of our larger cities. Every- 
where there is a crying need for 
trained teachers to carry on this 
work. This past summer a de- 
partment of special education at a 
leading midwestern university was 
deluged with letters, telegrams, and 
even telephone calls from widely 
scattered cities begging for teachers 
and supervisors for Sight-Saving 
Classes. 

This established and growing 
branch of education in Virginia 
offers an interesting, satisfying and 
secure field for the teacher seeking 
“new worlds to conquer”. Some 
one may ask, ‘‘What is a Sight- 
Saving Class?’ and for him this 
article is written. 


How Classes Began 


In conducting a prevention of 
blindness and conservation of vi- 
sion program, the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Blind soon’ dis- 
covered that there was a group of 
school children who were handi- 
capped in the regular school class 
because of a defect of vision, but 
who saw too much to be educated 
at a school for the blind. They 


yi HIS is a special call for you! 
There are still frontiers in edu- 
cation offering a challenge to the 
courageous teacher. Consciousness 
of the need for special education is 
evident in the growing number of 


classes for children who deviate in 
some respect from the normal. 
Classes for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, the undernourished, 
cripples, cardiac cases, and children 
with defective sight are conducted 


frequently were the chronic repeat- 
ers, the behavior problems, or even 
those withdrawn from school in 
an effort to save their remnant of 
sight. Realizing the importance to 
these children of growing up in 





A Constructive Report 
(Continued from page 213) 
Moses Commission, and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, if appropriated by the Legislature, would 
be enough money to put the salary schedule proposed 
by the VEA into effect. However, if this amount of 
money were to become available, there would be no 
guarantee that the salary schedule would be put into 
effect unless (1) the salary schedule were set up by 
State law and (2) the $12,000,000 were distributed 
in such a way as'to more greatly benefit the school 
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divisions with limited ability to pay than it would 
the wealthy school divisions. 

The people of Virginia have been provided with 
the facts concerning the needs of public education. 
The Moses Commission and the State Board of Edu- 
cation have recognized the urgency of the needs and 
have made constructive recom~endations to meet 
them. 

The job of our local associations is that of seeing 
that each local legislator is convinced that what is 
being recommended is reasonable and necessary. 
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their own community and attend- 
ing classes with children of their 
own age and grade, the Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with the local 
school authorities, established the 
first sight-saving class in Septem- 
ber 1926 which was first located 
at the Robert E. Lee School in 
Richmond and later was moved to 
the William Fox School. From 
this beginning, the State now 
boasts nine classes in the follow- 


ing four cities: 
William Fox School— 
Elementary 
J. A. C. Chandler School— 
Junior High 
John Marshall High School— 
High School 
Baker—Colored Elementary 
Roanoke Highland Park School— 
Elementary 
Lee Junior—Junior High 
Harrison School—Colored Ele- 
mentary 
John Marshall School—Ele- 
mentary 
Robert E. Lee—Elementary 


Richmond: 


Norfolk : 


Danville: 
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According to national surveys, 
about one child in five hundred of 
the school population needs this 
type of class. These pupils are 
carefully selected, and are admitted 
to the sight-saving class only upon 
the recommendation of a compe- 
tent oculist who directs the amount 
of eyework for his patient. The 
regular teachers and school nurses 
are a source of immeasurable help 
in suggesting children for further 
investigation and in urging a visit 
to a competent doctor. 


Classroom Equipment 


The sight-saving class is located 
in a building easily accessible to 
public transportation. A classroom 
of normal size with a north or 
northeast exposure and adequate 
natural and artificial lighting is 
equipped with moveable adjustable 
desks, outline maps, clear - type 


books, and typewriters. 

Correct illumination is essential 
even for the best of eyes, and the 
artificial lighting of a sight-saving 
class room needs careful planning. 
More than half had fluorescent 
lighting installed, and plans are 
under way to improve the lighting 
in the others. The school board 
in Norfolk recently chose the sight- 
saving room in John Marshall 
School as the room to be experi- 
mentally lighted and _ refinished. 
That room is now serving as a 
standard for future changes in the 
schools of that entire city. 

The books used in the sight- 
saving room are printed on cream 
unglazed paper in twenty - four 
point type, and the paper used is 
of similar texture with wide spac- 
ing and green lines. Both teacher 
and pupils make use of a type- 
writer with bulletin type in the 
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Sight-Saving Class, Danville 











preparation of assignments, tests, 
and notebooks. 


Because there are sight - saving 
classes, it is no longer necessary for 
children to fail in their school 
work because they cannot see the 
blackboard, see too slowly to keep 
up, or because reading hurts their 
eyes. There is no longer any need 
for a normal child to be penalized 
in his educational growth because 
he cannot see. 


Cooperation Essential 


The success of this program de- 
pends upon the close cooperation 
between the regular grade teacher, 
the sight-saving teacher and the pu- 
pil. The child is a member of his 
regular grade where he participates 
in all activities not requiring close 
eye work, contributes to oral reci- 
tations following the assignments 
of the regular teacher and meeting 
the same requirements. This keeps 
the sight-saving class pupil in com- 
petition with those enjoying nor- 
mal vision guarding against the 
tendency to set special standards 
for the group. 


A well-qualified teacher is most 
essential for the success of this spe- 
cial work. Not only must she 
teach reading, typewriting, hand- 
work, and read assignments from 
fine print texts, but she must have 
a knowledge of the general educa- 
tional program, the ability to ad- 
just her schedule to those of the 
various teachers in whose rooms 
the sight-saving pupil recites, and 
the wisdom to encourage the child 
to become self-reliant. 


In addition to these students be- 
ing admitted upon the recommen- 
dation of an oculist, they are re- 
turned to him at regular intervals 
for re-examination to be sure that 
correct glasses are being worn and 
proper precautions followed. If 
the condition remains stationary 
we are gratified, but we are espe- 
cially pleased when the condition 
improves enough for the child to 
return to regular work. Consider- 
ing the record of repeated failures 
which accompanied many of these 
children, the promotion records are 
most encouraging. Many who were 
weighted with a feeling of failure 
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and inferiority became happy self- 
assured youngsters, members of the 
cadet corps, safety patrol, student 
council, glee club, or the debating 
society. 


Many teachers in smaller schools 
away from cities with established 
classes are confronted with a child 
whose visual defect prevents him 
from using regular books and ma- 
terial profitably. To meet this need 
in part, the Virginia Commission 
for the Blind maintains a circulat- 
ing library of books in large type 
which are loaned to the teachers of 
these handicapped children. Some 
effort is also made to help copy 
spelling and workbooks with the 
large-type typewriter and to give 
these teachers suggestions for solv- 
ing this problem. 


Filling the Need 


Since their beginning the sight- 
saving classes have been main- 
tained jointly by the Virginia 
Commission for the Blind and the 
local school board. The Commis- 
sion furnishes the supervision and 
field work and pays half the sal- 
ary of the sight - saving teacher. 
The local school board pays half 
the teacher’s salary and provides 
the room and equipment. The 
Lions’ Clubs have been actively in- 
terested in these classes furnishing 
glasses and carfare for many indi- 
gent youngsters and even helping 
to buy books and equipment. 


Immeasurable assistance has been 


given to the sight-saving program 
by the ophthalmologists, health 
departments, and school nurses. 
Much missionary work needs to be 
done in acquainting teachers, par- 
ents, and even doctors with the 
benefits offered by this special phase 
of education. 


At first glance all special educa- 
tion seems expensive, and this is 
true of a sight-saving class. How- 
ever, when a study was made of 
one class it was discovered that 
61.6% of the enrollment was 
chronologically retarded. The pro- 
motion records of this one small 
group showed thirty-three terms 
repeated. The first year the sight- 
saving class was operated there 
were 91.7% promotions. These 
figures are significant because they 





show the small percentage of fail- 
ures after the pupils are surrounded 
with proper working conditions. 
While we can estimate the saving 
in dollars through the reduction of 
failures, it is difficult to measure 
the new attitudes toward school 
and life of these children who per- 
haps for the first time are having 
their self-confidence established. 


The sight - saving class should 
benefit the following groups: the 
child with defective vision by en- 
abling him to secure an education 
while conserving his vision; the 
child in the regular room by re- 
moving the student who requires 
more than his share of the teacher’s 
attention; the local community by 
decreasing the number of chronic 
repeaters; and the State by training 
those who might become depen- 
dent to be self-supporting citizens. 


During the process of checking 
long lists of children reported for 
investigation because of some 
symptom of defective vision, many 
school children are examined by 
oculists and, after receiving treat- 
ment or securing proper glasses, are 
able to continue regular school un- 
aided. This work is a definite 
contribution to a conservation of 
vision program. 


Improved Vision Pays Dividends 


Surveying the work of the past 
twenty-one years, it appears that 
the improved vision and physical 
condition of some, the progress in 
scholarship, the satisfaction which 
comes from the consciousness of 
work well done, and the human 
happiness gained by the realization 
that the handicap of poor vision is 
not insurmountable, as well as the 
economic saving in converting 
what promised to be a liability to 
society into a real asset, amply jus- 
tify the trouble and expense in- 
curred in conducting these classes. 

Every teacher in Virginia has 
her part to play in this program. 
She is the guardian of the sight of 
every child who sits in her room. 
Not only must she observe the 
best rules of eye hygiene, but she 
must recognize signs of eye strain 
and refer these children to the 
school nurse. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of good vision. 
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Virginia’s Committee on Elementary 


Education 





Orville W. Wake 


Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham 


Dr. John Alexander Rorer 


The Southern Council on Elementary Education has recently named as members of its Executive Committee from 
Virginia—Orville W. Wake, Director of Elementary Education, State Department of Education; Mrs. Pauline C. Gor- 
ham, principal, Jefferson School, Alexandria, and president of the VEA Department of Elementary School Principals; 
and Dr. John Alexander Rorer, Associate Professor of Education, Department of Education, University of Virginia. 


Ame organization has been 
created in the South to im- 
prove elementary education in the 
Southern States. This organiza- 
tion is known as the Southern 
Council on Elementary Education. 
Each of the Southern States has a 
committee that is actively engaged 
in stimulating improvements in 
their respective programs of ele- 
mentary education. Virginia's State 
Committee on Elementary Educa- 
tion has recently been appointed 
by G. Tyler Miller, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
and Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was held in Richmond on 
September 26 to clarify functions, 
define purposes, and determine 
ways and means of realizing these 
purposes. Under the chairmanship 
of Orville W. Wake, Director of 
Elementary Education, the Com- 
mittee developed the following ten- 
tative statement of functions: 

To act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Division of Elemen- 
tary Education of the State De- 
partment as it projects plans and 
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carries out these plans for the 
improvement of elementary edu- 
cation; 
To serve as a clearing house 
for information being gath- 
ered about elementary educa- 
tion on both State and regional 
levels; 
To coordinate studies being 
made or work being done by va- 
rious groups in the State; 
To stimulate groups and in- 
dividuals to initiate or extend 
studies of needs and to deter- 
mine ways to meet these needs; 
To inform various lay groups 
of the needs of the school pro- 
gram. 
Cooperative Study 

The Committee accepted as its 
first purpose cooperating with the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in the in- 
tensive study of elementary educa- 
tion that this agency has projected. 
The Cooperative Study in Elemen- 
tary Education is being carried on 
with representatives participating 
from the Southern Council on Ele- 
mentary Education, Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search, Commission on Institutions 


of Higher Education, Commission 
on Secondary Schools, Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, Deans of Education in 
Southern States, Southern Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education, South- 
ern States Work-Conference, and 
Southern University Conference. 
This study is creating wide in- 
terest in the improvement of ele- 
mentary schools throughout the 
southern area and is planned to 
include a maximum of study with- 
in each of the Southern States. The 
plan of attacking the problems of 
studying and improving elemen- 
tary education differs from state to 
state; however, a general pattern 
of activities seems to be emerging. 
Most of the cooperating states are 
planning the following general 
types of activities: coordinating the 
activities of agencies or groups in 
terested in improving elementary 
education; studying the curriculum 
and holding power of the elemen- 
tary schools; developing instru- 
ments for evaluating elementary 
schools; encouraging the develop- 
ment of experimental schools: 
studying the problems of educating 
(Continued on page 221) 
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Movies In A Beginning Spanish Class— 


In Spanish! 


by ANN ELIZABETH SMITH 


Instructor in Spanish, Glen Allen High School, Glen Allen 


This Teacher Says Yes 


While these experiences are con- 
cerned primarily with teaching stu- 
dents to speak Spanish from the 
very beginning, the problems are 
those of innumerable other teach- 
ers in other subject matter fields 
in schools where there is no projec- 
tion room for movies. 


Classrooms Are Better 


What then? Audio-visual au- 
thorities advise the use of movies in 
the natural setting. They say pul! 
down the shades, and secure black- 
out conditions in the classroom it- 
self! But the Spanish class meets 
in a room which has two large 
steel windows, each eight feet 
wide. And there isn’t a window 
shade in the room! Yet I was de- 
termined to try my audio-visual 
experiment; for it was so much 
what I needed when I saw how the 
class was receiving Spanish. 


Class Procedure In Spanish 


When we met the first day, | 
explained to the students that | 
needed their cooperation most of 
all when they did not understand 
the Spanish sounds they were mak- 
ing. Then I gave a Spanish vowel 
sound, and they repeated it; an- 
other, which they repeated, until 
they had practiced the five basic 
vowel sounds. Then, they learned 
how to copy every position of my 
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lips, tongue, and teeth, when I put 
the vowels into words. 

Next I gave them a simple 
sentence which identified a boy: 
then a girl; next a small boy; and 
a large one. The natura! sequence 
included sentences for girls, large 
and small. Then when I again 
pointed out the person to be iden- 
tified, they repeated the sentences. 
No sentence reached the blackboard 
until they had memorized the 
sound. Only then did the sentence 
appear on the board, so that they 
could learn how the Spanish spell- 
ing represented sounds. We had 
agreed that, once having begun this 
sort of practice, all English sounds 
and symbols were strictly taboo. 


English Not Completely Exiled 


They knew that there would be 
times when I would have to use 
some introductory words in Eng- 
lish, but that was all. When a 
sentence in Spanish was not clear 
to a student, he raised his hand; 
and I varied the explanation with 
an object or an action which he 
bad already learned, until he saw 
the relationship. For nouns I used 
real objects or people, or pictures 
of them. For verbs I performed 
the action myself, or pointed out 
other people in action. This was 
not too difficult, for our classroom 
looks out on the driveway between 
the gym and the main building. 
And with boys and girls, men and 


women entering and leaving the 
gym; with boys and girls walking 
or running to and from gym class, 
the students were quick to distin- 
guish between verb meanings, sin- 
gular and plural forms, and the 
difference in final sound between 
verbs of the first, second, or third 
conjugation. 


A Definite Pattern 


Thus there was a definite pat- 
tern. They heard a sentence, saw 
it illustrated, repeated it. Last of 
all, it was written on the board. 
By now they had realized that 
these were the steps in learning 
new ideas in the English language 
when they were babies. And they 
were babies in Spanish. Once hav- 
ing accepted the pattern, they 
learned quickly, and were soon 
giving simple three- and four-word 
ideas. They showed with accuracy 
that the agreement of an article or 
an adjective with a noun is a pleas- 
ant harmony of sound. Their 
verbs even did their acting prop- 
erly in Spanish. 


A Wonderful Setting For a Movie 


What then could be more stim- 
ulating to them than to have a 
movie with the commentary in 
Spanish? I thought I had the right 
answer. And yet, from various 
angles, the warning flags began to 
rise ! 
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Watching For Pit-Falls 

1—The experience must not be 
of the ‘“Oh-boy,-a-movie-to-mor- 
row -so-we-won't-be-doing-S pan- 
ish” kind. Therefore I decided 

a. Not to let the class know 
ahead of time. This, I realized, 
was breaking the very first rule of 
educational films. But I judged 
the risk to be worth while. 

b. To see to it that they knew 
enough basic words and ideas to 
understand the film as it pro- 
gressed. 

c. To select a film which could 
be translated into simple Spanish 
n the present tense. (Perhaps I 
have not mentioned the fact that 
we had no money to rent the ex- 
pensive Spanish dialogue movies!) 
Upon inquiring at the Virginia 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, I 
found that there were no free mov- 
ies in Spanish, but many in Eng- 
lish about Spanish or Latin-Amer- 
ican people, or places, or things. 
So I knew that I would have to 
translate into Spanish if I expected 
to use it in Spanish. At the bu- 
reau, I found not only good advice 
as to what movies to examine, but 
also the permission to use their 
projection room, upon request, so 
that I could work on the movies 
where they were kept on file. 

d. To select a movie with sin- 
gle objects and single actions 
so evident that my Spanish 
commentary would have two 
major results: (1) It would re- 
call to the students ideas and ob- 
jects with which they were already 
familiar; (2) it would explain or 
illustrate new ideas and objects in 
a way that they could understand. 

With these conditions satisfied, 
[ felt that the class would watch 
the movie as a real part of their 
Spanish class. Therefore, I felt 
justified in not telling the class 
about the film beforehand. 

2—It must be short. The film 
would come when they had been 
studying Spanish for only five 
weeks, and naturally their ideas 
were limited. I had chosen a time 
when they would have learned: 

a. The noun, singular and plu- 
ral, with distinctions of 
gender. 

b. The article, definite and in- 
definite. 

The adjective, for position 
as well as for agreement. 
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d. Gender, showing how to 
recognize both natural and 
grammatical. 

e. The verb, with the four 
common subjects ending in 
the three conjugations, to- 
gether with the irregulars 
tener, querer, ser, estar, de- 
cir, hacer, hay. 

f. The numerals, tens to 30; 
100, 200, 300, 1000. 

3—It must have variety. There 

must be enough that was familiar 
to be enjoyable, and enough that 
was new to lead them forward. 

“Guadalajara”, a travel-film, 

satisfied all of the conditions ex- 
cept that it ran twenty minutes. 
So I decided not to use the last 
part which takes you to Mazatlan, 
a town on the Pacific coast; for 
the film easily divided at that 
point. (And actually, the stu- 
dents did not notice that I had 
some film left on the reel on the 
day of projection.) 


Translating the Movie 


This required three afternoons 
at the Bureau of Teaching Mate- 
rials. Taking notes in Spanish 
during the first showing, I found 
two lovely songs, ‘‘Cielito lindo”’ 


and ‘Guadalajara’. My notes I 
took home and wrote into a con- 
nected form. 

On the second trip, I left the 
two songs on, cutting out English, 
and substituting Spanish commen- 
tary. The class should have inter- 
vals of pure perception, so I 
checked to be sure that I was not 
talking all of the time. 

On the third trip, everything 
must integrate: cutting in music, 
cutting out English, and the tim- 
ing of the Spanish commentary. 


Came Projection Day 


Everything was ready—tthe ma- 
chine threaded, the windows dark- 
ened with four large sections of 
discarded blackboard, the class 
upon entering a little surprised! I 
explained that they would see a 
movie in Spanish about a country 
they had been studying, and I felt 
certain that they could give me 
some of the ideas in Spanish. 

The show proceeded. When, 
for example, we came to the scene 
in which “El hombre fuma el cigar- 
rillo, using two new words, sure 
enough, there was the “‘hombre’”’ 
“fum-ing”’ his “‘cigarrillo’’! When 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Principals Are Important People! 


by HAROLD J. MceNALLY 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HERE was a time in the his- 

tory of American education 
when the principal (or “principal 
teacher,” as he was frequently 
called) was a pretty small fish in a 
tiny puddle. In the past forty or 
fifty years a number of factors have 
operated to increase the size of both 
the fish and the puddle. In our 
more enlightened school systems, 
the principal is no longer a glori- 
fied clerk and office boy; he is the 
educational leader of his communi- 
ty, the professional leader of an 
ever-increasingly professional staff, 
and the manager of an important 
educational enterprise. He has his 
own professional organization in 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N E A 
(nine thousand and more strong), 
finds that alert and top-rating uni- 
versities offer him courses of profes- 
sional preparation leading to the 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees in 
school administration, and-in gen- 
eral he has increased his stature tre- 
mendously since the turn of the 
century. 


How Important 


The better Elementary School 
Principal is important in many re- 
spects; we shall touch on four of 
them here. 

1. From the standpoint of the 
operation of the school system, the 
Elementary School Principal is a 
key person in its organizational set- 
up. He is the interpreter, to his 
school personnel and school com- 
munity, of the educational policies 
formulated by the Board of Edu- 
cation, for good school systems al- 
low him considerable latitude in 
construing the board’s policies, and 
translating them into action with 
his staff. Conversely, he can be— 
and in the best situations is—in an 
advisory capacity to the superin- 
tendent and his staff. He is (or 
should be) responsible for making 
suggestions for the improvement 
of the educational program, and 
for making known to the central 
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office the problems he becomes 
aware of because of his closeness to 
the actual educational process. 

2. In addition to his strategic 
position in the school system’s or- 
ganization, the Elementary School 
Principal is the professional leader 
of a professional staff. Greater and 
greater numbers of teachers are 
coming to hold college degrees, and 
even the masters’ degree is becom- 


‘ing common among the elemen- 


tary school faculties of some com- 





The elementary school 
principalship is growing in 
prestige and importance. 
Throughout the State ele- 
mentary schools are devel- 
oping as community centers 
in which the elementary 
principal is assuming the po- 
sition of educational leader. 
This article is a fine chal- 





lenge to the elementary 
principal. 
munities and states. The Elemen- 


tary School Principal, therefore, is 
increasingly becoming the leader 
of a group of unusually capable 
and highly trained people. An out- 
growth of this is the fact that many 
principals now hold a Ph.D. or an 
Ed.D. degree. Consequently, the El- 
ementary School Principal must be 
an administrator who can provide 
“evocative leadership’’ for these 
professional groups, leadership 
which unites them in the purposes 
of the educational enterprise, and 
which calls forth all the resources 
of his staff in the development of 
a good educational program. Such 
a leader will be not only highly 
trained and uncommonly capable; 
he will be skilled in human rela- 
tionships, and in techniques of 
democratic, cooperative group en- 
terprise. 

3. The province of the Elemen- 
tary School Principal is, however, 
more and more being construed as 
reaching far beyond the boundaries 
of his school. Better principals 


have become, indeed, the educa- 
tional leaders of their communities. 
The national Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals empha- 
sized this by devoting its 1945 
Yearbook to the topic, ‘““Commun- 
ity Living and the Elementary 
School.’’ Today, active participa- 
tion in community affairs, and the 
integration of school and commun- 
ity life are coming to be consid- 
ered as responsibilities of a good 
principal. ‘This has come about 
largely because of a growing un- 
derstanding of the implications of 
the Dewey philosophy that educa- 
tion is life, is part of all living, and 
cannot be cooped up within school 
walls, even if we wished so to re- 
strict it. As a result, the Elemen- 
tary School Principal is rapidly 
gaining a new respect in his com- 
munity as its educational leader, 
and a new responsibility for ex- 
tending the scope of the job his 
school must do. 

4. The preceding three factors 
tending to enhance the prestige of 
the Elementary School Principal 
are all outgrowths of the recogni- 
tion of his most important function 
—that of being the responsible per- 
son for the education of the chil- 
dren in his school. To this end 
he is placed as a key person organi- 
zationally, is a professional leader 
of a professional staff, and makes 
the community his educational 
province. It is a heavy responsi- 
bility, this job of leading the 
molding of the minds and char- 
acters of the youth of America, the 
young people into whose hands are 
always being passed the unsolved 
problems of a generation inade- 
quately educated to solve them. 
The principal may well pause to 
consider that on the success of his 
job may hinge the success of our 
great democratic experiment. If 
he does the job conscientiously, 
faithfully and well, he need bend 
his knee to no man, need make no 
apologies, can hold his head high. 


(Continued on page 222) 
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and recruiting elementary school 
teachers; informing the public of 
facts about elementary education; 
studying ways and means of inte- 
grating elementary and secondary 
edugation into a twelve-year pro- 
gram of learning; and providing 
for widespread lay and professional 
participation in improving elemen- 
tary education. Through these and 
other activities the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools hopes to isolate the condi- 
tions that are impeding progress in 
elementary education in the South 
and to discover the ways in which 
it can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the development of the 
program of elementary education. 


First Steps Initiated 

The Virginia Committee has 
formed two sub-committees to 
initiate the first steps in the study. 
The Committee on Status will as- 
semble all available studies of ele- 
mentary education in Virginia, and 
the Committee on Needs will pre- 
pare a statement of the needs re- 
vealed by the available studies and 
locate problems needing further 
study. 

A discussion of problerhs for fur- 
ther research and analysis indicated 
that there is much need for study 
in other related areas. 

The State Committee will have 
its next meeting when the sub- 
committees are ready to make their 
reports. 


The Committee 

Virginia’s Committee on Ele- 
mentary Education, working on 
the Southern Association Study, 
includes those serving on the 
Southern Council. This group is 
composed of Orville W. Wake, 
chairman, Director of Elementary 
Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond; Juliet R. 
Ware, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond; Elizabeth 
Henson, Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond; 
Merle Davis, Assistant Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond; 
Mrs. Margaret Townes Haley, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Elementary 
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J. Irving Brooks Elected VEA 
Treasurer, 1948-1949 





* 


J. Irving Brooks 


J. Irving Brooks, Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association since 
1940, was elected to this office for a 
two-year term, beginning January 1, 
1948. 

Mr. Brooks is principal of Highland 
Springs High School in Henrico Coun- 
ty. He has held office in several pro- 


fessional organizations, including presi- 
dent of King and Queen, Hanover, 
and Pittsylvania local associations; 
president of District E; and president 
of the Mathematics Section. He is a 
member of the Executive Committee 
and Budget Committee of the VEA. 


The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, announcing the electien, is as 
follows: 

The Credentials Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association met on 
Saturday, December 6, 1947, in the 
headquarters office of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to tabulate the ballots in the 
election of Treasurer. 


The Committee certifies the election 
of J. Irving Brooks as Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

The ballot was cast as follows: 

J. Irving Brooks ........ 7,026 
E. Kyle Hammond...... 4,589 





Total Vote........... 11,615 


W. W. Rich, Jr., Chairman, Arling- 
ton; Flora M. Hill, Chesterfield Coun- 
ty; Roland Galvin, Richmond. 





Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond; Jane Stod- 
dard, Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond; R. C. Haydon, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Richmond; Fred O. 
Wygal, Director of Related In- 
structional Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond; Dr. 
Fred M. Alexander, Director of 
Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Rich- 
mond; Dr. A. G. Richardson, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, 
principal, Jefferson School, Alex- 
andria; Dr. R. O. Nelson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Newport 
News; Mrs. Ruth Kirk Berry, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, Independence; 
Mrs. Irving L. Matthews, PTA, 
Richmond; Mrs. Elizabeth Mar- 
shall Pace, Carters Bridge; Blanche 
Daniel, Director of Training 


School, State Teachers College, 
Radford; Mary Louise Seeger, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg; 
Dr. Sibyl Henry Vincent, Princi- 
pal, Farmville Elementary School, 
Farmville; Dr. George J. Oliver, 
Head, Department of Education, 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg; Dr. John Alexan- 
der Rorer, Associate Professor of 
Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville; Dr. Edna M. Col- 
son, Director of Division of Edu- 
cation, Virginia State College, Pe- 
tersburg; Grace M. Smith, Visit- 
ing Teacher, Norfolk County 
Schools, Norfolk; Arthur James, 
Commission:r, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Richmond; J. 
Robert Anderson, Director of 
Health Education, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Richmond; Etta 
Rose Bailey, Principal, Maury 
School, Richmond; and Edwin E. 
Will, Principal, Timberville High 
School, Timberville. 
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_ TO TEACH PHONICS 

EYE AND EAR FUN lI, 2, 3, 4 
Books 1-3 give the first three 
grades the phonics they need for 
successful reading. 

Single copies $.28 
Book 4 is especially prepared for 
intermediate grade pupils who 
have not mastered phonics. 


Single copies $.36 


A Reading Clinic Right In Your Classroom 


Yes, you can have the reliable materials and methods of a reading clinic right in your classroom by using 
Webster’s reading program. Whatever the grade level of your pupils, Webster can help you train them in 
the habits of easy, accurate reading. 


TO TEACH BASIC READ- 
ING SKILLS 
PRACTICE READERS 

Book I, Grade 4-5 

Book II, Grade 5-6 

Book III, Grade 6-7 

Book IV, Grade 7-9 

Single copies $.40 

By using these books your pupils 
can increase their reading age from 
1 to 1% years! Each book pro- 
vides interesting reading materials 
on a variety of subject- followed 
by exercises emphasizing six basic 
study-type reading skills. Motivat- 
ing record books available. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 

HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING 
A practical handbook giving simple, direct suggestions as to how to help the retarded reader either individ- 
ually or in the classroom. A synthesis of the experience of author William Kottmeyer, Director of the 
well-known reading clinic of the St. Louis public schools. 


Single copies $2.24 


Usual school discounts on class quantities. 


J. W. BLanp, representative—Alberta, Va. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


TO HELP THE RETARD. 
ED READER READ 
EVERYREADER SERIES 
THE GOLD BUG AND OTHER 

STORIES 
CASES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
IVANHOE 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SIMON BOLIVAR 

Single copies $1.16 

A series giving the retarded reader 
materials he can read with ease 
and enthusiasm. Encourages the 
pupil to read further. Reading 
level is placed at early fourth 
grade, interest value at junior and 
senior high school level. 
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Spanish Class 


(Continued from page 219) 


the movie was finished, there was 
a long silence, and then 


The Class Takes Over 


They gave me seven sentences 
in Spanish, generously seasoned 
with adjectives! They asked for 
the movie again, right then. After 
this, they asked for a list of the 
new words and a copy of the 
script. We wrote the words on 
the board, and I promised them 
the script; for I had it all ready, 
with the new words listed at the 
bottom. 

The second day, the teacher kept 
quiet, and the class supplied the 
commentary. And while their 
comments were by no means a 
complete story, there were more 
than seven sentences! With a lit- 
tle more explanation of new ideas, 
I gave them the script. We read 
it in Spanish, discussed it, and 
asked questions about it during the 
days that followed. 


The Experience Is Projected 
The school was putting on a 
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Stunt Night, and I was delighted 
to find my Spanish class forming 
the nucleus of my stunt. We called 
it ‘Market in Mexico’, and they 
developed the setting, using flow- 
ers, pottery, sarapes, sombreros, a 
parrot, a live goat—even a boy in 
the midst of a siesta. The movie 
formed the basis for the stage set- 
ting! They brought all the prop- 
erties to school and practiced their 
“cries’’ in Spanish. A boy and 
a girl stepped out of the market 
group and danced the “‘Jarabe tapa- 
tio’. With only a week to prac- 
tice, they really did some concen- 
trated routine work, for the steps 
were new. 

“‘Market in Mexico”’ went over 
big with the audience, and the stu- 
dents were quite pleased with their 
work. One of the girls took pic- 
tures during rehearsal, and at the 
performance. To tell the truth, I 
enjoyed the stunt as much as they 
did. 

More Movies For This Class 


I have in preparation “Mexican 
Children’, and I would like to 
find a movie on current problems 
of Mexico, such as property rights, 


education, or the problem of the 
hoof and mouth disease among the 
animals and the human problems 
it causes. 

Feeling certain that the students 
understand the purpose and the 
value of movies in Spanish, I be- 
lieve that I could safely plan the 
next one with them. Shall I? 





Principals 
(Continued from page 220) 

There are other factors which 
are operating to enhance the pres- 
tige and importance of the position 
of principal in an _ elementary 
school, of course, but these few 
are indicative of the size of the 
job. It is not a job for little men 
or little women; the little puddle 
has become a good-sized pond, and 
in order not to be lost in the swim, 
our principals must be of sufficient 
stature to do the job well: The 
principal who measures up to these 
responsibilities will command the 
respect, admiration and affection of 
his community, which will owe 
him much indeed. Yes, principals 
are important people. 
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Glimpse of Future seen in these 
inspiring, firesafe schools of 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


Firesafety, strength, low annual cost and 
inspiring architectural appearance were the 
intensely practical considerations which led 
to the selection of Architectural Concrete 
for these schools. 

Architectural Concrete has proved itself 
as an adaptable design medium through 


which economies may be effected on large 
or small school buildings or other public 
projects. 

Write for copy of “Concrete in Schools,” 
a 36-page illustrated booklet on educa- 
tional and architectural planning. Free in 
U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, eps. ss-28, 1210 stote Pionters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


% 
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Architectural Concrete bvi 
Junior College at Bartlesville, 
Forsythe, architect, Tulsa. 





iding for Senior High School and 
Okla. Designed by John Duncan 








College Personnel 


Dr. Frank Bell Lewis was in- 
augurated as president of Mary Bald- 
win Coilege, Staunton, on November 
18, thus becoming the third senior 
president of the oldest Presbyterian 
college for women in the South. Sev- 
enteen presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities, one president emeritus of a 
college, nine presidents of junior col- 
leges, thirteen heads of preparatory 
schools and superintendents of public 
school systems, and twenty-two rep- 
resentatives of organizations and so- 
cieties were among the more than 150 
educational representatives taking part 
in the academic procession at the cere- 
mony. Dr. Lewis is a native of Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, and was 
formerly professor of Bible and phi- 
losophy at Davis and Elkins College. 
He has done advanced graduate work 
at the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and holds a doctor of philosophy 
degree from Duke University as well 
as bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
both Washington and Lee University 
and Union Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. 





Events 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Convention 


The Southern District of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation will hold its 
16th Annual Convention in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, February 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1948. Headquarters will be at the 
Tutwiler Hotel. 


Constructive programs, featuring 
District and National leaders, are be- 
ing planned to cover the larger areas 
of health education, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, camping, and safety 
education. Over 500 men and women 
engaged in this phase of education in 
thirteen Southern States are expected 
to attend. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
immediately after January 1, 1948. 
All reservations must be cleared 
through T. G. Brabston, Chairman, 
Housing Committee, 2100 First Ave- 
nue, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Appreciation to R. Bruce 
Neill 

District A takes this means of ex- 
pressing its appreciation to R, Bruce 
Neill the president of our Association 
for the past four years, for his untiring 
efforts and many accomplishments 
while president. Mr. Neill has worked 
always for the best interests of our 
group and it is with regret that we 
see him leave this position of leader- 
ship. 

The following resolution is quoted 
from the report of the Resolutions 
Committee: “We commend R. Bruce 
Neill for his untiring efforts and many 
accomplishments as president of Dis- 
trict A. We ask that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread on the minutes 
of this meeting and be published in 
the VEA Journal.” 

DorotTHy NEALE SANDERS, 
Secretary, District A. 


New Posts 


William E,. Lloyd was appointed 
to the new post of director of school- 
community relations for the Rich- 
mond City schools on October 1. His 
primary responsibility is to interpret 
the school program to the community 
and to gather facts for consideration 
by the administration for a more ef- 
fective education program. 

A former teacher and coach at Ma- 
nassas High School, assistant principal 
of the Berryville High School, and 
athletic director at Fluvanna County 
High School, Mr. Lloyd entered news- 
paper work in 1937 as a news bureau 
reporter for the Richmond News 
Leader in Petersburg; in 1941 he joined 
the News Leader staff in Richmond 
where he remained until entering the 
Navy in 1944. Upon his release as a 
full lieutenant in 1946, he returned to 
the News Leader as State editor, from 
which position he comes to his new 
post. Mr. Lloyd is a native of McLean 
in Fairfax County and a graduate of 
the University of Virginia. 

Warren B. Bowers has been ap- 
pointed Visiting Teacher for Pittsyl- 
vania County. 

Mr. Bowers received his B.S. degree 
from Emory and Henry College and 
has done graduate work at Duke Uni- 
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William E. Lloyd 


versity. He has had experience as 
teacher, athletic director and coach in 
Smyth County, South Norfolk, and 
Roanoke. He served as principal at 
Spring Garden High School, Pittsyl- 
vania County, prior to entering the 
United States Army in which he spent 
three years, two years of which he was 
in the European Theater. 


Earle W. Paylor has been ap- 
pointed general supervisor in the 
schools of Pittsylvania County. 

Fir the past nine years, Mr. Paylor 
has served as superintendent of the 
Hughes Memorial School near Dan- 
ville. Prior to that, he served as prin- 
cipal of several high schools in the 
State, his last principalship having been 
at Brosville High School in Pittsyl- 
vania County where he served for nine 
years. 

Mr. Paylor holds a B.A. degree from 
Randolph-Macon College and his M.A. 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. While principal at Brosville, Mr. 
Paylor was president of District E of 
the Virginia Education Association 
and member of the VEA Board of Di- — 
rectors. 


William. A. Early, superintendent 
of Norfolk County Schools, has been 
appointed to one of the three seats 
allotted to the American Association 
of School Administrators on the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, the na- 
tion’s top coordinating and policy- 
making group on educational matters. 
The other two members are Omer Car- 
michael, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Lynchburg, now superin- 
tendent of schools in Louisville, Ken- 
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tucky, and H. E. Binford, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bloomington, In- 
diana. Mr. Early came to Norfolk 
County in 1943 as principal of Alex- 
ander Park School and was appointed 
superintendent of the county schools 
on January 1, 1946. Prior to that he 
had held principalships at Madison 
Heights High School, Lynchburg, and 
LaCrosse High School, and he was also 
a teacher at Clarksville High School. 
He is a graduate of Emory and Henry 
College and holds a master of arts de- 
gree from Duke University. 

Dr. Harold K. Jacek has been 
appointed State Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, to succeed Major 
Eliot V. Graves, recently retired. Dr. 
Jack has been serving as assistant to 
Major Graves since coming to Virginia 
from a similar post in Minnesota a year 
ago. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
New York. 


In Memoriam 


Lucille Ritenour 

Giles County and the teaching pro- 
fession of the State sustained an irrep- 
arable loss in the passing of Lucille 
Ritenour at Jefferson Hospital, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, October 9, 1947. 

At the time of her death she was 
Visiting Teacher in the Giles County 
Schools, where, by her wise counseling, 
her sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the underprivileged, her 
unselfish devotion to, and faith in the 
boys and girls of the community, her 
unfailing good nature and keen sense 
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of humor, she had endeared herself to 
the people of Giles and won their re- 
spect and admiration. 

In her home circle she was a com- 
fort and help to her father and mother, 
her sisters and her brothers and an ex- 
ample for emulation to her nieces and 
nephews who loved and respected her. 
Of her, it may be said, “She went about 
doing good”. 

Miss Ritenour was very active in the 
church and social life of Narrows, her 
home town, as well as the civic and 
educational affairs of the county. She 
was secretary of the Mountain Empire 





Chapter of the Mental Hygiene Society 
of Virginia, vice-chairman of the 
Democratic County Committee and 
vice-president of the Women’s Busi- 
ness and Professional Club of Narrows. 


Miss Ritenour was a graduate of 
Radford State Teachers’ College and 
the Richmond Professional Institute. 
She had taught school in various coun- 
ties of the State. Before returning to 
Giles, she was with the Welfare De- 
partments of Martinsville and Rich- 
mond. 

O. G. Caldwell, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Giles County. 








Tribute to Philip Clayton 
Williams 


Adopted by the Powhatan County 
Teachers’ Association 


We, the Powhatan County Teachers’ 
Association, wish to pay tribute to P. 
C. Williams, who was Superintendent 
of Schools in Powhatan County from 
1921 to 1947. 


The educational career of Mr. Wil- 
liams has been one of vision, enthu- 
siasm and progress. Accomplishments 
in Powhatan County have been out- 
standing in comparison with those in 
other school divisions throughout the 
State. When he became Superintend- 
ent, the county was struggling to op- 
erate twenty white and seventeen 
Negro schools. From a small, frame 
building with only five teachers for 
both grades and high school, he trans- 
formed Powhatan High School into a 
new building with an accredited course 
in 1923. At the time of his resigna- 
tion in 1947, plans were under con- 
sideration to have the entire white 
school population in a single, modern, 
brick structure with a separate and 
complete faculty for both the grade 
and high school departments. He ad- 
vocated and achieved equal salary for 
both grade and high school white 
teachers with comparable certificates 
and experience, long before other di- 
visions in the State. The Negro school 
program has developed into a new high 
school building, with transportation 
for all Negro children to the high 
school or a consolidated graded school. 
Money has been limited, but this factor 





P. C. Williams 


never dampened his desire for improve- 
ments from year to year. 

Mr. Williams has been faithful and 
efficient in the discharge of duties as 
Superintendent, and sympathetic, un- 
derstanding, and cooperative in his 
work with the teachers, children and 
community. 

Therefore, we extend to him our 
sincere appreciation for his many serv- 
ices, and our good wishes for his suc- 
cess and happiness in all his future un- 
dertakings. 

We ask that a copy of this tribute 
be sent to Mr. Williams and a copy be 
sent to the Virginia Journal. 

Committee: Lillian T. West, Mary 
Ann Martin, Gladys H. Webb. 
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Seca RES. 


Presidents Sign Musicians “Code of Ethics”. Left to right: Herold C. 
Hunt, president, American Association of School Administrators; Congress- 
man Carroll D. Kearns, M.C.; Luther A. Richman, president, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference; James C. Petrillo, president, American Federation 


of Musicians. 


I N Chicago on September 22 Superintendent Harold 
C. Hunt of Chicago, President of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; Dr. Luther A. 
Richman, Supervisor of Music of Virginia, and Pres- 
ident of the Music Educators National Conference; 
and James Petrillo, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, signed a “‘Code of Ethics” 
clarifying issues pertaining to public appearances, 
broadcasting and recordings by schoo! music organi- 
zations. This action culminated a considerable period 
of discussion among school administrators, music 
educators, and the musicians union. The principles, 
purposes, and actions were agreed upon in a confer- 
ence held in the office of Congressman Carroll D. 
Kearns, Pennsylvania, on July 22. Dr. Richman, 
who took part in all the deliberations states that 
he believes this action taken by school administrators, 
school music teachers, and the musicians union is a 
great step forward and one that will bring about 
many desirable changes for all concerned. 


“The Music Educators National Conference is the 
music department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and collaboration in this development with the 
American Association of School Administrators, the 
NEA department representing the school administra- 
tors, is a logical, even necessary, procedure,’ stated a 
spokesman for the music educators. ““While major 
responsibility in connection with the operation of 
the Code from the standpoint of the schools rests 
upon the music teachers and directors of school mu- 
sical organizations, the support and guidance of the 
administrators must be assured. 


“Generally speaking, throughout the United States 
members of the music education profession have al- 
ways had most cordial and cooperative relationships 
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(Photograph, courtesy of the Chicago Times.) 


with the musicians’ unions. Yet, in spite of the satis- 
factory situation which is found in the average com- 
munity where there is a musicians’ union, misunder- 
standings have been abroad, sometimes leading the 
people of one community to think there must be diffi- 
culties or less satisfactory conditions in other commu- 
nities. Press stories, rumors and word of mouth re- 
lays have, therefore, caused misinterpretations or mis- 
understandings which have, in some instances,. led to 
an apparent if not actual conflict of interests. The 
Code sets forth in rather simple terms the tenets upon 
which have been based the long-time understanding 
and sympathy in scores of communities where pro- 
fessional musicians, professional music educators, and 
school music students are all contributing to the edu- 
cational, musical, cultural life. It is for this reason 
that many persons throughout the United States, in- 
cluding school music teachers, administrators, and 
members of the American Federation of Musicians, 
will find in the Code what to them is merely an out- 
lining of the principles and policies from which have 
stemmed the understanding and cooperative relation- 
ships in their own communities.” 


A Code of Ethics 


The competition of school bands and orchestras in the past 
years has been a matter of grave concern and, at times, even 
hardship to the professional musicians. 

Music educators and professional musicians alike are com- 
mitted to the general acceptance of music as a desirable factor in 
the social and cultural growth of our country. The music edu- 
cators contribute to this end by fostering the study of music 
among the children, and by developing an interest in better music 
among the masses. The professional musicians strive to improve 
musical taste by providing increasingly artistic performances of 
worthwhile musical works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further exemplified by the fact 
that a great many professional musicians are music educators, 
and_a great many music educators are, or have been, actively 
engaged in the field of professional performance. 
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The members of high school symphonic orchestras and bands 
look to the professional organizations for example and inspira- 
tion; they become active patrons of music in later life. They 
are not content to listen to a twelve-piece ensemble when an 
orchestra of symphonic proportions is necessary to give adequate 
performance. These former music students, through their influ- 
ence on sponsors, employers and program makers in demanding 
adequate musical performances, have a beneficial effect upon the 
prestige and economic status of the professional musicians. 

Since it is in the interest of the music educator to attract 
public attention to his attainments for the purpose of enhancing 
his prestige and subsequently his income, and since it is in the 
interest of the professional musician to create more opportunities 
for employment at increased remuneration, it is only natural 
that upon certain occasions some incidents might occur in which 
the interests of the members of one or the other group might 
be infringed upon, either from lack of forethought or lack of 
ethical standards among individuals. 

In order to establish a clear understanding as to the limita- 
tions of the fields of professional music and music education in 
the United States, the following statement of policy, adopted by 
the Music Educators National Conference and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, and approved by the American Association 
of School Administrators, is recommended to those serving in 
their respective fields: 


I. MUSIC EDUCATION 

The field of music education, including the teaching of music 
and such demonstrations of music education as do not directly 
conflict with the interests of the professional musician, is the 
province of the music educator. It is the primary purpose of all 
the parties signatory hereto that the professional musician shall 
have the fullest protection in his efforts to earn his living from 
the playing and rendition of music; to that end it is recognized 
and accepted that all music to be performed under the ‘“‘Code of 
Ethics’’ herein set forth is and shall be performed in connection 
with non-profit, non-commercial and non-competitive enterprises. 
Under the heading of ‘‘Music Education’’ should be included the 
following: 

(1) School Functions initiated by the schools as a part of a 
school program, whether in a school building or other building. 

(2) Community Functions organized in the interest of the 
schools strictly for educational purposes, such as those that might 
be originated by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

(3) School Exhibits prepared as a part of the school dis- 
trict’s courtesies for educational organizations or educational con- 
ventions being entertained in ghe district. 

(4) Educational Broadcasts which have the purpose of dem- 
onstrating or illustrating pupils’ achievements in music study, or 
which represent the culmination of a period of study and re- 
hearsal. Included in this category are local, state, regional and 
national school music festivals and competitions held under the 
auspices of schools, colleges, and/or educational organizations on 
a non-profit basis and broadcast to acquaint the public with the 
results of music instruction in the schools. 

(5) Ctvic Occasions of local, state or national patriotic in- 


terest, of sufficient breadth to enlist the sympathies and coopera- 
tion of all persons, such as those held by the G.A.R., American 
Legion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars in connection with their 
Memorial Day services in the cemeteries. It is understood that 
affairs of this kind may be participated in only when such par- 
ticipation does not in the least usurp the rights and privileges of 
local professional musicians. 

(6) Benefit Performances for local charities, such as the Wel- 
fare Federations, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and where local 
professional musicians would likewise donate their services. 

(7) Educational or Civic Services that might beforehand be 
mutually agreed upon by the school authorities and official rep- 
resentatives of the local professional musicians. 

(8) Audition Recordings for study purposes made in the 
classroom or in connection with contest or festival performances 
by students, such recordings to be limited to exclusive use by 
the students and their teachers, and not offered for general sale 
or other public distribution. This definition pertains only to the 
purpose and utilization of audition recordings and not to mat- 
ters concerned with copyright regulations. Compliance with 
copyright requirements applying to recording of compositions not 
in the public domain is the responsibility of the school, college 
or educational organization under whose auspices the recording 
is made. 


Il. ENTERTAINMENT 


The field of entertainment is the province of the professional 
musician. Under this heading are the following: 

(1) Civic parades, ceremonies, expositions, community con- 
certs, and community-center activities (See I, Paragraph 2 for 
further definition); regattas, non-scholastic contests, festivals, 
athletic games, activities or celebrations, and the like; national, 
state and county fairs (See I, Paragraph 5 for further definition) . 

(2) Functions for the furtherance, directly or indirectly, of 
any public or private enterprise; functions by chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and commercial clubs or associations. 

(3) Any occasion that is partisan or sectarian in character or 
purpose. 

(4) Functions of clubs, societies, civic or fraternal organiza- 
trons. 

Statements that funds are not available for the employment of 
professional musicians, or that if the talents or amateur musical 
organizations cannot be had, other musicians cannot or will not 
be employed, or that the amateur musicians are to play without 
remuneration of any kind, are all immaterial. 

Soe ee 

This Code shall remain in force for one year from September 
22, 1947. At the end of one year the parties may come together 
for the purpose of making such revisions in this Code as they 
may deem necessary and as shall be mutually agreed upon. 

JAMES C, PETRILLO 

For American Federation of Musicians 

LUTHER A. RICHMAN 

For Music Educators National Conference 

HEROLD C. HUNT 

For American Association of School Administrators 
Dated at Chicago, September 22, 1947. 
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Cafeteria - Kitchen - Dining Room 


Equipment and Supplies 


THE STRAUS Co., INC. 


Richmond 19, Va. 
Also China e Glass e Silver e@ Cooking Utensils 


Janitor and Sanitary Supplies 
“From a Teaspoon to a Complete Installation” 


WHO WILL CALL TO BE OF “SERVICE” 


and Room Service 


Phone 2-6536 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
OR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 

















JANUARY 15-30 
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$220 Month Minimum 


A D A he 3 Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 


perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY co.orapo BLDG—1ith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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District F Convention 

Honorable Horace H. Edwards, 
Mayor of Richmond, was the featured 
speaker at District F annual meeting 
in Covington, Saturday, November 23. 
He spoke on “The Educational Crisis 
in Virginia”, emphasizing the need to 
see that the VEA Legislative Program 
is passed by the January 1948 Virginia 
Legislature from a business point of 
view. He was introduced by Honor- 
able Hale Collins, newly-elected mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates. Robert 


F, Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
outlined the need for action in “A 
Challenge to Local Associations”, and 
Katherine Hoyle, VEA Director of 
Field Service, reviewed the meeting of 
the VEA State Convention. Special 
music, directed by Mrs. R. K. Flesh- 
man, was furnished by the mixed 
chorus of Covington High School. 
With the general theme of “The Im- 
provement of Teaching”, the approx- 
imately 250 attending, separated into 
five sub-groups for discussion of per- 








WHAT MAKES A WINNING TEAM?—The success of 
any team depends upon how well they work together. And that 
applies to folks on telephone party lines. If you’re on a party line, 
try to keep each call brief . . . allow time between calls . . . answer 
promptly. Teamwork makes party-line service good service. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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tinent questions on the theme. 

Resolutions were adopted during 
the business session of the meeting en- 
dorsing the Program of Action for 
1947-48 as adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly in October, as well as the 
resolutions adopted at that time; con- 
tinuing to secure lay support for the 
proposed VEA minimum salary sched- 
ule; and expressing appreciation to the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the chairmen of 
the Moses Commission and the McCue 
Committee, the VEA Executive Secre- 
tary, and the District F president for 
their efforts in behalf of education in 
Virginia. 

Bath County Education Associa- 
tion met in the Warm Springs School 
on November 17, with the president, 
Mrs. John L. Thompson, presiding. 
Reporting for the Legislative Commit- 
tee, G. M. Hodge urged securing sup- 
port of taxpayers for the State edu- 
cational program and a study of the 
Federal Aid bill. A Code of Ethics 
was distributed to each teacher, and 
the group voted to participate in the 
Overseas Relief Fund for Teachers. 
Reports on the recent VEA Delegate 
Assembly were also made. One min- 
ute of silence was observed for Dr. 
Jarman, past president of Farmville 
State Teachers College, whose funeral 
was being conducted at that hour. 

The teachers of Bath County also 
had an Evaluation Day on November 
17 as a follow-up of the Workshop 
held during August 25-29. There were 
group discussions on Primary, Elemen- 
tary, and High School work. 


Bedford County Education As- 
sociation sporsored the opening rally 
in a five-year program to celebrate the 
county’s 200th birthday in 1953. 
Colgate W. Darden, president of the 
University of Virginia, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the rally. 

Bristol Education Association, at 
its fall meeting, showed the film strip 
on education in Virginia, with expla- 
nations given by J. B. VanPelt, super- 
intender. uf schools. Discussion groups 
centered around child development 
and growth. Mrs. Charles McClellan, 
president, presided at the meeting. 


Gloucester County Teachers As- 
sociation met in Achilles High School 
on October 23 to hear reports by 
their delegates, F. N. Postlethwaite, 
principal of Achilles High School, and 
Mrs. Ernest Eastwood of the Botetourt 
faculty, on the VEA Conventien. At 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS which capitalize on children’s 
natural interest in aviation 


THE AVIATION READERS 


organize and complete the amazing amount that most 
of today’s children know about airplanes and aviation. 


Grade 1. STRAIGHT UP Grade 4. AIRPLANES AT WORK 


Narratives about the wartime and 


The story of the helicopter. - 
peacetime uses of planes. 
LIVELY 
 g I Grade 5. THE MEN WHO GAVE FICTION 
Grade 2. STRAIGHT DOWN US WINGS PE 
The story of blimps and parachutes. A hi eee . ee TE 
A history of aviation in a series of FACTS 
interesting biographies. 
“t A COMPLETE 
Grade 3. PLANES FOR BOB Grade 6. AVIATION SCIENCE deciles 
AND ANDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ecuaner 
The growth of aviation between the A simple presentation of science of 
two World Wars. flight. 


WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 


presented 50 as to insure an 





understanding of the fundamentals 
of geography 


OUR EARTH 

















New York 11 





USING OUR EARTH 


Ove Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal 
concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. 
These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 


for the gradual development of map concepts. 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 
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through Educational Motion 
Pretures» They're Freel 


Foremost among new developments in 
A teaching methods are audio-visual aids. 
, Commonwealth of Virginia, rich in American 
' traditions and steeped in the re-created and 
authentic atmosphere of colonial life, offers to 
classrooms, civic clubs and other organizations 
/ motion pictures which open the portals to the 


The 


os glorious past of the Old Dominion and Ameri- 




















Continuing research Pe 
and excavation work poe 
constantly reveal new 
facts about Old Vir- 
ginia. 


A marvel of Con- 
struction, beautiful 
Drive follows 
mountain ridges 
through Virginia. 





' can history. 

These films were made possible by pains- 
taking research and excavations which now 
reveal how our forebears lived .. . show their 
homes, the very rooms in which they planned 
for our freedom. The films are available, free 
except for shipping costs, in 16-mm and 35-mm 
sizes, silent and sound. 


you like. Choose them from the following list: 


, 


Borrow as many as 


Old Dominion State; Thomas Jefferson 
and Monticello; Stratford: Home of the 
Lees; Luray Caverns & Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park; Apples: All American; 
George Washington’s Virginia; Colonial 
National Historical Park; The Power Be- 
hind the Nation; State Parks in Olde 
Virginia; Salt Water Fishing in Vir- 
ginia; Old Virginia Churches; Natural 
Bridge & Historic Lexington; Shenan- 
doah National Park; The Beautiful Cav- 
erns of Luray. Detailed information 
concerning these films will be supplied 
upon request. 


Write for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
‘CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 875, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 











this meeting objectives for 1947-48 
were presented and committee ap- 
pointments were announced by H. C. 
Page, president of the association. 

King William Education Associ- 
ation showed the film strip on the 
status of education in Virginia at its 
meeting on October 24. Reports were 
made on the District C Convention 
and the VEA Delegate Assembly. 
Group discussions and a fellowship 
period were also included in the pro- 
gram. The president, Mrs. Inez Clu- 
verius, presided. 
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Lee County Education Association 
used as the theme of its meeting on 
October 10 at Jonesville High School, 
‘““A Good Elementary School.” Group 
discussions were held in the morning, 
and in the afternoon there was a busi- 
ness session with Rufus Fugate, presi- 
dent, presiding. Resolutions were 
adopted on salary schedule, sick-leave, 
holidays, teachers’ pay, and time of 
meetings. 

Mecklenburg Education Associa- 
tion had its annual meeting in the 
Clarksville High School on October 





24. Guest speakers were Dr. F. E. 
Swertfeger and Dr. C. C. G. Moss, 
both of Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege. Reports were given by delegates 
attending the VEA Annual Conven- 
tion. Davis Y. Paschall of the State 
Department of Education was the 
speaker following dinner. 


Norfolk Education Association 
observed American Education Week 
with a dinner at Granby High School 
on November 12 at which Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining, tutor to the Crown 
Prince of Japan and author, was the 
honored guest. She spoke on “Re-edu- 
cation in Japan.” S. R. Butler, presi- 
dent, presented other guests. Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secre- 
tary, was also a speaker at this oc- 
casion. 


Northampton County Teachers 
Association heard E. S. Lamberth, 
principal of Granby High School, 
speak on “Present Day Problems in 
Education” at their meeting on De- 
cember 5 held in Northampton High 
School. 


Roanoke City Education Associa- 
tion had Earl Fitzpatrick, Democratic 
nominee for State Senate, lead a dis- 
cussion on “What Can the Educator 
Do to Help the Legislator Achieve the 
Proposed VEA Educational Program at 
the Next General Assembly?” on their 
regular radio feature, “Let’s Educate”, 
on September 27. D. E. McQuilkin, 
superintendent of schools, presented 
teachers’ retirement needs and length- 
ened school terms; Mary DeLong, 
president of the Association, discussed 
teacher recruitment and how the legis- 
lature can make teaching more attrac- 
tive; and LeRoy Smith, president of 
the Roanoke City School Board, spoke 


on financial needs. 


Rockingham County Education 
Association has issued a most attractive 
handbook with a three-fold purpose 
(1) to assist teachers in orienting and 
adjusting themselves in the profession, 
(2) to serve as a source of information 
concerning their welfare and the work 
of the local association, (3) to increase 
the teachers’ pride in the importance 
of the teaching profession. A brief 
history of the Rockingham County 


Schools is also included. 


Staunton Teachers Associa- 
tion, as well as the city school chil- 
dren, have contributed toward an iso- 
lation nursery on the children’s ward 
of the new King’s Daughters Hos- 
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NEA Honor Roll 


The following counties and 
cities have reported 100 per cent 
enrollments in the National Edu- 
cation Association for the cur- 
rent year, 1947-48. 

Some of these have been on 
the NEA Honor Roll continu- 
ously for many years. The year 
when they began this perfect 
record is indicated. 


Commission and McCue Committee 
hearings in Petersburg and the Plan- 
ning Conference at Farmville. Officers 
for the year are Mrs. Blanche Taylor, 
president; Reed West, vice-president; 
Louise Lilly, secretary; and Dorothy 
Scarborough, treasurer. 


Tazewell County Teachers Asso- 
ciation amended its constitution at its 
October meeting to cover membership 
in the National Education Association 
and spring election of officers. Lewis 
Dalton was elected vice-president and 
district chairmen elected were: Mrs. 
Louis Wetzel for Clear Fort district; 
Charlotte Zeigler for Maiden Spring; 
and Conley Snidow for Jeffersonville. 
G. O. McGhee, principal of Tazewell 
High School, projected a film strip on 
education and Miss Sammy Scott 
talked on the benefits of professional 
organization. Jack H. Witten, prin- 
cipal of North Tazewell School, is 
president of this group and Ann Wray 
of Richlands School is secretary. 


Warren County Education Asso- 
ciation held its pre-school meeting in 
the Warren County High School at 
Front Royal on August 22 at which 
the president, James S. Duff, an- 


nounced committee appointments for 
the year. Other business of the asso- 
ciation was transacted at this meeting. 


Waynesboro Education Associa- 
tion sponsored a picnic at Coyner 
Springs Park for the faculty members 
and their families on September 5 and 
during that week-end conducted a tour 
of the city for teachers new to 
Waynesboro. Frances Armentrout is 
president of this association. 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals not only has 
grown in enthusiasm but in numbers. 
They report 196 members with their 
numerical strength by districts as fol- 
lows: 

District H—33 members 
District M—30 members 
District B—25 members 
District E—23 members 
District F—18 members 
District L—16 members 
District C—15 members 
District A—10 members 
District G— 9 members 


District D— 8 members 
District I— 6 members 
District K— 2 members 
District J— 1 member 








For Grades 3 through 8— 
with Standardized Tests 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC by Lennes and Traver 





Counties 

Albemarle ......................(1947) 
Oe, RR oe (1947) 
p ree raee hs nse (1941) 
Ree eee (1938) 
Botetourt Rey sas 1 (1943) 
Buchanan ahitaed (1945) 
Campbell eevsseee- (1940) 
Caroline ohevesiaai (1946) 
Carroll . saiwan diet (1943) 
CeIOCNs «..........05 See (1945) 
SY inn ne (1945) 
Elizabeth City (1944) 
PUN rccnctncsnctacsneee (1941) 
Franklin eee 
Giles ‘cic Jdigldahes eae 
Grayson scoesaseeestbaeit RENEE 
Greensville .................... (1943) 
Highland ...(1946) 
Louisa ..... (1946) 
Eee osnnsacesacsseseten (1946) 
Northampton ................ (1944) 
Nottoway . .». (1943) 
Orange socenenteleessaeee ana 
NE kbs. 2s. ciacesans (1945) 
Pittsylvania .................... (1944) 
Shenandoah .... (1943) 
Spotsylvania .................. (1942) 
Cities 

Bristol ... (1947) 
Buena Vista ... (1946) 
Martinsville .................... (1943) 
Radford ....(1943) 
South Norfolk (1940) 
Staunton ..... (1944) 
Waynesboro ...(1941) 








Abundant practice in computation and 
problem solving fixes skills and éevelops 
understanding. These workbooks may 
be used with any series of arithmetic 
texts. Their regular use has raised 
standards of pupil achievement in thou- 
sands of schools. Essential Drill and 
Practice in Arithmetic carries a testing 
program developed from more than 
twenty years experience and from thou- 


pital as a memorial to the late Bessie 
Weller, who for 25 years served as the 
city public school rurse in Staunton. 
Miss Anna Lee Crawford is the presi- 
dent of the association sponsoring this 
memorial. 


Suffolk Teachers Council heard 
Mills E. Godwin, newly elected rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly 
of Virginia, speazk on “The Privilege 
and Responsibility of Teaching” at 
their initial meeting in September. Re- 
ports were also given on the Moses 
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sands of testings. 


with numbers. 








ARITHMETIC READINESS, Parts 1 and 2 
For Grades One and Two 


Arithmetic Readiness prepares pupils for any third-grade arithmetic text. The 
simpler combinations are developed against the pupils’ background of experience 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





221 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 
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Planning Conference 
For the Improvement of 
Teaching 

To stimulate and secure representa- 
tive thinking as a basis for formu- 
lating the VEA Program of Action, a 
Planning Conference for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching was inaugurated at 
Farmville State Teachers College, Au- 
gust 15-16. Presidents of local as- 
sociations, the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors, District Secretaries, and VEA 
committee chairmen participated in the 
conference. 

That this was a representative group 
is revealed by the registration facts 
which indicated that the following at- 
tended: 79 local presidents or their 
representatives, 12 members of the 
VEA Board of Directors, 1 district 
vice-president and 3 district secre- 
taries, 7 VEA committee chaitmen and 
1 department president, 4 members of 
the VEA staff, 2 members of the State 
Department of Education, 2 college 
representatives in addition to those 
serving as VEA chairmen, and 1 pub- 
lisher. There were 47 counties, 19 
cities and § colleges represented. Of 
the 112 persons attending, their school 
positions covered: Superintendents 5, 


principals 34, assistant principals 2, 
directors of instruction 3, supervisors 
3, visiting teachers 3, classroom 
teachers 41, coordinators 2, counselors 
1, librarian 1, State Department of 
Education 3, colleges 9, VEA staff 4, 
and publisher 1. 

Participants were divided into nine 
groups for study of materials adapted 
from the Oxford Conference which 
included (1) professional conscious- 
ness, professional status and the con- 
trol of admission to teaching, (2) 
In-service education of teachers, (3) 
Personal and professional security for 
the teacher, (4) Cooperative relation- 
ships among classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators, (5) Relat- 
ing the program to child growth and 
development, (6) Safeguarding and 
improving American democracy and 
education for citizenship, (7) School 
building and equipment to serve mod- 
ern education needs, (8) Use of com- 
munity resources in school activities 
and use of school resources in com- 
munity service, and (9) Improved 
techniques of school public relations. 
Each group proposed recommendations 
as a result of their study which were 
discussed and approved by the entire 
conference, out of which the Program 





of Action for 1947-48 will be formu- 
lated. 

Speakers for the Conference in- 
cluded Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Presi- 
dent of Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege; G. Tyler Miller, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Dr. J. 
L. B. Buck, Coordinator of Teacher 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation; Z. T. Kyle, President of the 
VEA; Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the VEA; and T. Prestos 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
VEA. 

Among those serving as consultants 
for the group discussions were: Dr. 
J. P. Wynne, chairman, Professional 
Relations Committee; Leslie E. Bush, 
chairman, Certification Committee; 
Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field Direc- 
tor; Dr. Edgar Johnson, Farmville 
State Teachers College; Frank Critzer, 
chairman, Sick Leave and Sabbatical 
Leave Committee; D. E. McQuilkin, 
chairman, Retirement Committee; Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, chairman, Con- 
stitution Committee; Dorothy I. Pratt, 
president, Department of Teacher 
Training; Dr. Edward Alvey, chair- 
man, School Savings Committee; Dr. 
Rudy Hamrick, Madison College; Mrs. 
Reba Hash, chairman, Public Relations 











LEARNING TO READ 
at Basic Reading Program 








45 East 17th Street, 


by Nita Banton SMITH 


hel Year Program 
Our First Book 
(Pre-Reading Book) 
Bili and Susan 
(First Pre-Primer) 
Under The Tree 
(Second Pre-Primer) 

A Teachers’ Guide to Accompany 
Beginning Reading Experiences 
Through The Gate 
(Primer) 


Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 
Down The Road 
(First Reader) 
Accempanied by Teachers’ Guide 


etcadk Year Program 


In New Places 
(Second Reader) 
Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 


Dhied Year Program 


From Sea To Sea 
(Third Reader) 


Accompanied by Teachers’ Guide 


Skill-development books accompany all texts. 


Representative in Virginia: 
Georce G. ANDERTON 
Saluda, Virginia 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 





New York 3, N. Y. 











Strength Through Savings 


A growing savings account gives you 
the strength you need to endure hard 
times, to be secure in old age, and to 
provide security for your loved ones. 
Fostering the savings habit in your 
children builds character and self-reli- 
ance. 


Open your account soon, and keep it 
growing. Savings kept in First and 
Merchants are kept in Virginia’s larg- 
est and Richmond’s oldest bank. 


Ww 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., H. Hiter Harris, 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Classroom 


in 25 years. 


investment in su 


“the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial } 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 









and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 

600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 


Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 


tary 
reference books. It is truly 











Todays Best Value 


Intelligent comparisons made by 1,000 
Teacher Organizations prove that from 
the standpoint of security, returns to 
policy owners, experience and service,.one 
company leads in the writing of Teach- 
er’s Group (sickness — accident — hos- 


pital) Insurance, the .. . 


Washington National Ins. Co. 
(Executive Offices — Evanston, Ill.) 
R. W. RAYMOND, Group Supervisor 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade 


Richmond 





Committee; Dr. Alex Rorer, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Members of the VEA 
Board of Directors also served as con- 
sultants and presidents of local associa- 
tions were chairmen of the group 
meetings. 


Conference for Administrators 

At the eight-day Study Conference 
of School and College Personnel held 
during August at the University of 
Richmond five discussion groups con- 
sidered the following topics: (1) How 
can we increase the spiritual values in 
education? (2) What constitutes an 
effective program of physical health 
education in the schools and the col- 
leges? (3) How can we improve in- 
ternational and intercultural relations? 
(4) Significant problems in developing 
the twelve-year program in Virginia 
schools, (5) Problems in achieving a 
stronger professional organization in 
education. This was the fifth annual 
conference for school administrators 
held under the auspices of the Virginia 
Advisory Committee on Schools and 
Colleges, of which Dean Raymond B. 
Pinchbeck of the University’of Rich- 
mond is chairman. Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, 
coordinator of teacher education for 
the State Department of Education, 
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was associated with Dr. Pinchbeck in 


- the direction of the conference. 


Modern Language Association 
of Virginia publishes once or twice 
annually Tous Ensemble for the infor- 
mation of its members. Their last is- 
sue included four interesting articles, 
“Languages are Necessary” by Laura 
Buckham; “French and Spanish Films” 
by Adelaide Glascock; “A Survey of 
Unit Requirements in Several Second- 
ary Schools in Virginia” by Sara Lee 
Hutchings and Frances Norsworthy; 
and “Some Notes on College Entrance 
Requirements in Languages” by Jean 
Wright. Announcements covered the 
Modern Language Tournament offer- 
ing 17 scholarships for the study of 
French and Spanish, the Workshop for 
Teachers of Spanish at State Teacher 
College, Farmville, and the joint meet- 
ing of the AATF and AATS. 


**Teaching Mathematics 
Through School Savings”, an in- 
formative booklet covering activities 
and problems for classes in mathe- 
matics in grades 7-9, published by the 
Education Section of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., is available free 





of charge from State Savings Bonds 
Offices. 


Vocational Guidance Litera- 
ture. “The Foundry Is a Good Place 
to Work” describes the castings indus- 
try, foundry operations, opportunities 
for training and employment, career 
possibilities and how to get a job. 

“Military Assignments Related to 
the Foundry Industry” appeals to the 
veterans who are looking for a chance 
to utilize skills acquired in service or 
who are looking for jobs which require 
a minimum of additional training. 

These booklets are valuable aids in 
interviewing prospective employees and 
training job counsellors and interview- 
ers. 

Schools, libraries, vocational guid- 
ance counsellors and teachers may ob- 
tain these booklets at no cost by writ- 
ing to American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, 222 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.'T.A. 
33 years superior placement service. 
ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. 
Enroll now for mid-year and 1948 vacancies. Un- 
limited opportunities throughout the west. FREE 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP, (White teachers only.) 
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For Your Information 





Prizes for Teachers. Laidlaw 
Brothers, of Chicago, is offering prizes 
of $600 for the best papers submitted 
under the title “How I, a Teacher, 
Can Inspire My Pupils to Enter the 
Teaching Profession.” The first prize 
is $300; the second prize is $200; the 
third prize is $100. 

1. Only classroom teachers now in 
service in public and private elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high schools 
are eligible for entry. 

2. All papers should suggest sound 
ways and means of interesting young 
people in becoming teachers. Papers 
must be submitted to Laidlaw Brothers, 
328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 

3. Papers should be between 600 and 
800 words in length, written on one 
side of the paper only, double-spaced. 
Hand-written papers will be accepted. 
Each page must carry the name of the 
teacher submitting the paper. 

4. The judges of the contest will be 
announced January 1. The decision of 


the judges will be final. 
5. All papers must be postmarked 











UR NEW AND MODERN 
SHOWROOMS AND SEE 
THE LATEST IN 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
PREPARATION AND 
SERVING OF FOODS 


For 
“QUALITY EQUIPMENT” 
Consult 


el and Weilman Co., Inc. 
1309-17 W. Broad Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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not later than January 1, 1948. 

6. Prize winners will be announced 
April 1, 1948. 

7. No papers will be returned; all 


papers become the property of Laidlaw 
Brothers. 


8. Rules of this contest comply 
with state and interstate regulations. 


Judges of the contest are Dr. Her- 
old Hunt, Superintendent of Chicago 
Public Schools; Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Professor of Education and Director 
of Summer School at Northwestern 
University; and Dr. Henry H. Hill, 
President of George Peabody College 
for teachers. 


Three contests sponsored by 
the Virginia Academy of Science. 
They are the Virginia Science Talent 
Search, the National Talent Search 
and the Virginia Science Clubs Con- 
test. 


Only secondary school students who 
will be graduated in June next, are 
eligible for the National Science Tal- 
ent Search, which is conducted by the 
Science Clubs of America and spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation. 


The Virginia Science Talent Search . 


is conducted by the Virginia Academy 
of Science. This contest is open to 
those secondary school seniors who en- 
ter the Seventh National Science Talent 
Search. Fifty state finalists will be 
chosen on the basis of grades received 
in the national contest on examina- 
tions, essays and scholastic records. 


The Virginia Science Clubs Contest 
is open to all of the 185 science clubs 
in Virginia and the individual mem- 
bers of the clubs. 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, is chairman 
of the Academy committee in charge 
of Junior Academy of Science and 
Science club activities. Dr. James W. 
Cole, Jr., of the department of chem- 
istry of the University, is chairman 
of the Virginia Science Talent Search. 

“Religion and the Public 
Schools,” prepared by Dean J. B. 
Edmonson of the School of Education 
of the University of Michigan, is a 
discussion outline for use in groups of 
educators, PTA’s, Women’s Clubs, 
Church Groups, and Lay Groups. In 
preparing the material Dean Edmonson 





has included facts and questions that 
would make the leaflet useful for dis- 
cussion groups of all kinds. This 16- 
page discussion outline is available 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., as Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 190, at 1 cent per 
copy or $1 per 100 copies, minimum 
order 25 cents. 

High School Contest Sched- 
uled; European trip reinstated. 

Thousands of students from some 
2500 schools throughout the country 
are expected to compete for a Euro- 











CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


fo ———————— 19° —___-= 


























A 
Quiz 
Wheel 


On a heavy white paper circle 12” or larger, rule 
off 16 or more sections, each a different 
CRAYOLA color. On another circle 14” or larger, 
letter 12 numbers around the rim. For each num- 
ber have a folded slip of paper indicating a ques- 
tion. Form a turntable by placing smaller circle 
over large. Insert a heavy pin through the centers 
and into a small cardboard box. Each student 
chooses a color, then spins the top wheel. The 
number nearest his color is the question he must 
answer. If that number has already been used, he 
must spin again. 





CRAYOLA is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Wax 
Crayons that do not smudge 
or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
- .New York 17, N. Y. 
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pean trip in the 22nd annual high 
school contest of the American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations. 

The first prize trip, arranged in co- 
operation with American Youth Hos- 
tels this year, reinstates the overseas 
tour which was replaced with cash 
awards during the war. 

Open to public, private and pa- 
rochial high school students under 21 
years of age, the contest takes the 
form of an examination on the United 
Nations and will be held April 9, 1948. 
Study material is furnished by the 
AAUN to each participating school 
which may enter two papers in the 
final competition for national prizes, 
including a second prize of $100. Lo- 
cal prizes are offered by branches of 
AAUN and cooperating groups in 27 
states. 

Teachers wishing to enroll their 
schools in the contest are registering 
with AAUN at 45 East 65th Street, 
New York. Study kit material in- 
cludes the United Nations Charter and 
a history of the UN called We, the 
Peoples, a newly revised 1947 edition. 

The National Geographic So- 
ciety’s Schoo] Service Division, 
established to aid teachers in the 
teaching of geography and related 
subjects, announces that the publica- 
tion of the Geographic School Bul- 
letins will be resumed forsthe 1947-48 
school year on October 6. 

The announcement says that each 
of the 30 weekly issues will continue 
to contain five articles and seven ilus- 
trations or maps. Nearly 35,000 
tachers used the Bulletins last year 
for accurate, up-to-date material on 
places, peoples, industries, commodities, 
national boundary and government 
changes, and scientific developments in 
the news. 

The publication is one of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s leading 
educational features. It is, in fact, a 
gift to education by the Society’s 
1,600,000 members. The twenty-five 
cent subscription fee merely covers the 
mailing and handling charges. Other 
costs are borne by the Society’s edu- 
cational fund. 

Any accredited teacher, librarian, or 
advanced student in the United States 
or its possessions may subscribe. Teach- 
ers may also obtain subscriptions for 
their pupils if copies are mailed in 
bulk to one address. Subscriptions for 
this service may be sent to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington 
6, Ds C. 
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Track and Sports Film. A series 
of ten new motion pictures, designed 
to help train high school and college 
athletes in track and field sports has 
just been completed by United World 
Films, Inc. In view of the proximity 
of the 1948 Olympic games, the 
United States Olympic Association co- 
operated extensively in the planning 
and preparation of the films. This in- 
terest was justified because of the un- 


questioned benefits to be derived by 
young people throughout the country 
from an opportunity to observe and 
study approved coaching techniques in 
the various sports and the demon- 
strated results of the practical appli- 
cation of these techniques. 


The films will be sold to educational 
institutions in this country and abroad 
through representatives of United 
World Films, Inc. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





Unique study 
possibilities 

may be 
found 

in just 

BUTTONS 


Here three teachers 
tell of teaching-aids 
they find in but- 
tons. Other class- 
room projects are 
illustrated. 


Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, 


An Interesting Map: regional aspects 
of country made vivid with typical 
buttons. 





Greeting Cards: pictures made gay 
with colorful buttons. 


Ewing Township, New Jersey 

‘« Buttons are tangible things children use and un- 
derstand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths 
illustrate literature lessons. Buttons from old - 
fashioned clothes, or used in political campaigns 
make Aistory realistic. For geography there are but- 
tons of vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, 
bamboo (China), glass (New Jersey), mosaics 
(Italy); for science: plastic, pearl, tortoise shell." 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, Ind. 
‘Buttons add interest to my vocation . . . flower, 
leaf, animal designs illustrate botany. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handcraft materials. 


Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, 
Trenton, New Jersey 



































Button Calendar: buttons and sketches 
decoratively describe the months. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing enjoyment. 


‘sAn extracurricular activity is a button club. 
Pearl study is fascinating. Military buttons give 
interesting stories about famous regiments.”" 


if further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass. ; Button Bulletin of N. 
B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. s 
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A7LUCK Y/YOU! 
... WISE YOu: 
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Luck plus a reasonable amount of 
caution will often help you avoid ac- 
cidents . . . even some types of sick- 
ness. But, if any such misfortune 
should catch up with you, it’s only 
income protection which will help 
you pay the bills without delving 
into savings or upsetting your cur- 
rent budget. 


Don’t stretch your “luck.” Be wise 
.. + buy T. P. U. protection for a 
more secure future. The T. P. U. 
“House-pitalization” certificate cov- 
ers accident, sickness, convalescence, 
quarantine, and provides hospital 
benefits as high as $10.00 a day. 


This is the time of year when win- 
try weather and treacherous ice and 
snow increase the risk of time lost 
from work. Don’t delay looking into 
generous benefits and low cost of the 
“House-pitalization” certificate. Mail 
coupon today for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about the 
“House-pitalization” Certificate. 


Dc icc ssnisiilbcnenbiihibinlantialabatgiialiipctanins 
S| REISE SES EE 
cos asda -ss-hneepliain cegdiatiaientiiegabbcinttae th 
fs TER 1, SEE Nek ee: 
Send information for 
TEACHER [_} NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 


ENJOY PROTECTION 
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Textbook Publishers 
Support 
Improvements in Education 


Despite general increases in 
appropriations for education and 
for teachers’ salaries, the “crisis” 
in education is not over. A group 
of business men and organiza- 
tions financially able and sufh- 
ciently influential to support a 
forceful campaign is promoting 
the public schools of the coun- 
try through an advertising cam- 
paign designed to awaken people 
to present educational conditions 
and cause them to take action to 
improve them. 

The campaign is conducted by 
The Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization representing 
every segment of the advertising 
business, at the request of the 
Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education, the U. §S. Office of 
Education, and the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 
The American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute provided the 
funds for printing the materials 
for the campaign and launching 
it. Benton & Bowles, Inc., pre- 
pared the advertising copy with- 
out charge. 

President Truman in a mes- 
sage to the group launching the 
campaign declared that “No 
business man in the United States 
can afford to ignore the danger- 
ous possibilities ahead if the pres- 
ent crisis in our schools is not 
met and solved.” 

Radio advertisers have already 
responded by carrying messages 
concerning education on 500 na- 
tionally-sponsored programs. Na- 
tional newspaper, magazine, and 
outdoor advertisers are now 
making their schedules. 

“Our Teachers Mold The Na- 
tion’s Future”, the campaign 
slogan, will soon become familiar 


‘to the American people. School 


authorities, teachers, and admin- 
istrators can supplement the na- 
tional campaign by promoting 
local educational campaigns. 
Additional information con- 
cerning this project may be se- 
cured from The American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

















CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
tion facing American 
schools. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 
worth of radio, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising is being 
poured into this effort to awaken 
America’s millions to this crisis 
PPL 

CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
times as much for tobacco and liquoras we 
spend for our schools. How can we chan- 


nel a larger proportion into education? 
a 


COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment to unprecedented fig- 
ures—but only two per cent of them are 
in training for teaching. How shall we 


recruit more teachers? 
a 


CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In less than ten 
years six million more children will have 
entered school. Shall they be welcomed 
into antiquated buildings, understaffed 
by inadequately prepared teachers? 

OL 
BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before 
World War I. Paper shortages and pro- 
duction problems have limited replace- 
ments of textbooks. How shall we teach 
history in 1948 from 1915 texts? 

OPP A 
THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored 
by American business seeks to answer 
these queries by aroysing public fervor 
for greater tax support, more teacher 
training, and more adequate buildings. 

ww 
WINSTON welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute its regular space in this 
and forty-nine other magazines to assure 
all readers of WINSTON FLASHES 
that we are whole- 
heartedly cooper- oot eS Man, 
ating in this cam- 
paign to emphasize 
the slogan—OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
OUR NATION’S 
FUTURE! 








Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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The 1947 (Seventh) Yearbook 
of Future Teachers of America, 
published by the National Education 
Association, is dedicated to Mary Lyon, 
Horace Mann, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
George Washington Carver, and “oth- 
er heroic American educational pio- 
neers whose high devotion and endless 
labors have built the schools we now 
enjoy and through the schools the na- 
tion which is ours to preserve and 
perfect”. 

The 1947 FTA Yearbook contains 
a record of the 176 FTA chapters and 
the names of the 6,003 members—a 
larger membership than in any pre- 
vious year since the FTA was founded 
9 years ago. It is prepared under the 
direction of Joy Elmer Morgan, Chair- 
man of the National Committee, FTA, 
and editor of the NEA Journal. A 
copy of the yearbook is given to each 
member as part of the FTA services. 
To others it sells for $1 per copy. A 
file of these valuable yearbooks should 
be in the library of every school that 
prepares teachers. 

The six Virginia FTA chapters are: 
State Teachers College, Farmville; J. 
P. Wynne, head, education depart- 
ment, sponsor; membership 26 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; Eliz- 
abeth W. Chandler, associate professor 
of education, sponsor; membership 48 

St. Paul’s Polytechnie Institute, 
Lawrenceville; Mrs. Naomi Harrison, 
dean of women, sponsor; membership, 
24 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; 
Fred Helsabeck, dean and chairman, 
division of education, sponsor; mem- 
bership 23 

Radford College, Radford; Frances 
Hudgens, supervisor, McGuffey train- 
ing school, sponsor; membership 52, 
Victory Honor Roll. 

Roanoke College, Salem; Zell S. 
Walter, associate professor education, 
sponsor; membership 10 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
has announced that since’ the Fund is 
closing its work next June, this is the 
last year that Rosenwald Fellowships 
will be available. Awards are made 
to Negroes and to white Southerners 
who wish to work on some problem 
distinctive to the South and who ex- 
pect to make their careers in the South. 
Applications for fellowships with all 
required materials must be submitted 
in the prescribed form by January 1, 
1948. Blanks may be secured from 


Mrs. Hilde Reitzes, for the Committee 
for JANUARY, 1948 











DEPT. 


Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 


Lawrenceville 





The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 


The Home of Better Values 4 


STORE 


Luray 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 
Wytheville 














on Fellowships, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 

This year, 23 Negroes and 16 white 
Southerners were given awards averag- 
ing $2,000 in order to carry out proj- 
ects ranging from the writing of 
poetry to the evaluation of political 
practices. 

Calendar Change Menaces Re- 
ligion declares that the proposal to 
replace the present calendar in 1950 
with a new one which contains the 
“blank-day device”, thus disrupting 
the true week, is “anti-religious.” The 
brochure denounces the proposed 


World Calendar as “anti-Protestant, 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, and anti- 
Mohammedan” and urges safeguarding 
the “interests of the world’s great re- 
ligions by preventing any device such 
as the World Calendar from turning 
their holy days into holidays and their 
sacred days into secular days.” The 
revised calendar proposal is before both 
Congress and the United Nations, and 
the booklet which asks Congress to 
table the proposals, may be secured 
from the Committee on Calendar Re- 
vision, 6840 Eastern Avenue. N.W., 
Washington 12, D. C. 
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Glances at New Books 





by Phyllis C. Brown 


Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays, by 
ELeanor THomas and Mary G. 
Keity. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton 17, Mass. Illustrated. 246 pages. 
$1.44. 

An interestingly written sketch of 
personalities who have contributed 
much to our American way of life 
and to the world, from “Christopher 
Columbus: The Man Who Found 
America” to “Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
A President for the Common Man”, 
this book includes stories of inventors, 
scientists, diplomats, artists, and wel- 
fare leaders. It also covers special 
days observed in America, such as 
Thanksgiving and Flag Day. Draw- 
‘ings by Albert Jousset and Dan 
Sweeney add much to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 

Commencement Programs, by MILDRED 
B. Matrer. The Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg, Va., 28 pages. 
$.50. 

Frequent requests from _ teacher- 
sponsors of senior classes in other 
schools, and the fact that the faculty 
of Matthew Whaley School believes 
that the progress which the school 
has made in commencement planning 
can be helpful to other school groups, 
have suggested the publication of this 
brochure. The material emphasizes the 
importance of thinking ahead during 
the early part of the school year in 
preparation for commencement and 
stresses pupil-teacher planning. 

An Analysis of Incidents in Human 
Development, by INGA Oita HeEt- 
SETH, ELizABETH HENSON, and 
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of NEW, SUPERIOR = 


MAGICLAY 


. « « velvet-smooih blend of war-born 
lastics and finest natural clay. Self- 
ardening, or can be “fired” to stone- 
like hardness with inexpensive equip- 
ment at home or in classroom. Send 
coupon for generous sample, enclosing 
25¢ to cover mailing, handling. 


: COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC. DEPT. A3 
j COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA 

4 Please send me 2% lb. sample of Magi- 
4 clay. I enclose 25¢ to cover mailing and 
- handling. 
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GLapys MERVILLE. 75 pages. $.25. 

Copies available from Virginia Edu- 

cation Association, 401 North 9th 

St., Richmond 19, Va. 

This bulletin was prepared by the 
Research Committee of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment of the VEA, to put into the 
hands of a supervisor inexpensive illus- 
trative material to use with teachers in 
helping them to improve their anal- 
yses. It shows concretely a variety of 
forms that could be used in analyzing 
incidents and is developed out of ma- 
terials collected by Virginia teachers. 


Mathematics for the Consumer, by 
RALEIGH’ SCHORLING, JOHN R. 
Criark, and Francis G. Lanx- 
FORD, Jr. World Book Company, 
Yonkers 5, New York. 438 pages. 
$1.96. 

Mathematics for the Consumer pre- 
sents mathematics of an essentially use- 
ful character, since the average con- 
sumer needs education on how to 
budget his income to get the most for 
his money. It meets a definite need 
of all students and especially of those 
who will soon be leaving school, for it 
comes to grips with practical problems 
of consumer mathematics at a time 
when the student in conscious of the 
need to know more about them. The 
authors provide numerous experiences 
through which the real meaning of 
arithmetical processes may be devel- 
oped. 

Conquest, by Greorce W. Norve Ly 
and Carot Hovious. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston 16, Mass. 
Book I (Grade 7); Book II (Grade 
8); Book III (Grade 9). Illustrated. 
Each volume $2.00. 

This series represents a new approach 
to the making of anthologies of litera- 
ture for junior and senior high schools, 
both in the anthology proper and in 
the special units. Based on twelve 
years of research, the content is stu- 
dent selected which assures high appeal 
of both boys and girls, and each selec- 
tion has had teacher approval. The 
materials are organized around centers 
of interest for young readers, and the 
special units on motion pictures, radio, 
newspaper or magazine reading round 
out the treatment of the literary scene. 


Primer Seat Work (Revised), by AN- 
Nie GOCHNAUER and ALTHEA 





Beery. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis 3, Mo. 62 pages. 
$.32. 

A seatwork activity book for the be- 
ginner of proven worth, the exercises 
have been revised to include refine- 
ments and improvements. The vocab- 
ulary and method remain the same. 


The American Citizens Handbook, ar- 
ranged by Jory Ermer Morcan. 
The National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

This book belongs to you as an 
American citizen. In it you will find 
the ideals that have inspired genera- 
tions of the best men and women to 
work out on this continent a democ- 
racy of liberty, equal opportunity, 
and personal growth. This third edi- 
tion is known as the United Nations 
Edition and contains a valuable section 
on Our United Nations, including the 
full text of the United Nations Char- 


ter. 





Our Cover 
Virginia State Capitol, scene of the 
1948 General Assembly, now in ses- 
sion, where important deliberations 
concerning education and the welfare 
of the State are taking place. Photo- 


_graph by State Chamber of Commerce. 











Don’t 
Let 
Them 


Lose to 
ATHLETE’S FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve Alta-Co Powder in water— 
one pound to the gallon—place foot 
tubs strategically in shower rooms. 
® ALTA-CO kills many different spe- 
cies of common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores in less than 60 
seconds! 

@ Is non-irritating to the skin. Does 
not damage towels. 
@ Is stable in solution. Can be quickly 
checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 
Economical to use. 


Write today for our 36-page illustrated 
booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT— 
A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDE 





rhe C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, C ' 
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Better Reading and Study Habits, by 
Vicror H. Kerrey and Harry 
A. Greene. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson ‘5, 
N. Y. 74 pages. Paper. $.52. 
This unique workbook meets a criti- 
cal need for remedial procedures and 
practice materials. Group or indi- 
vidual use of these procedures should 
result in improved habits and skills in 
reading and in study habits—invalu- 
able assets through the student’s entire 
course of study. 


Practical Exercises in Business Arithme- 
tic, by James L. Twonte. D. C. 
Heath and Company. Boston, 
Mass. 124 pages. $.72. 

Designed for use in business educa- 
tion classes from the last year in junior 
high school up, many students who 
find working with abstract figures 
irksome will be keenly interested in ap- 
plying the fundamentals of arithmetic 
to a large number and variety of actual 
business situations contained in this 
compact exercise book. 


Number Friends, by Harriet Br- 
HEUST. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 61 pages. 
$.28. 

This new number readiness work- 
book, designed for kindergarten or 
first grade, offers a series of interesting 
and pleasurable experiences with num- 
bers and introduces the written form 
of the numbers up to ten. 


Pre-Primer Seatwork, by ALTHEA 
Beery. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 64 pages. 
$.32. 

Pre-Primer (revised) was designed 
to develop different sentences, phrases, 
and words, and to give first grade or 
advanced kindergarten pupils an op- 
portunity to do something with mean- 
ingful reading units from the begin- 
ning of their reading experiences. 


God in History, by SHERwoop Eppy. 
Association Press, New York 17, 
N. Y. 283 pages. $2.75. 

This book will be found as useful 
for teachers as for ministers. Against 
the panorama of recorded history Dr. 
Eddy sees today’s events in their true 
perspective and their ultimate mean- 
ing. His book is substantial, absorbing, 
and rewarding reading. 


New Individual Corrective Exercises 


for Elementary English, by Eprra 
H. Price, Frora B. MILuErR, and 
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READING PROBLEMS 9 
in your schoole 


The KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPE will not solve all of 
these problems—but it does give unusually effective help. 
The method of exposing targets with the KEYSTONE 
Overhead Tachistoscope has Several Distinct Advantages 
over the method used with other tachistoscopes. 
1. As many as sixteen exposures may be made from a 
single slide—as against one. 
2. The sixteen successive exposures are projected at the 
same spot on the screen. 
3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the minimum. 
4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of the 
number of exposures available on a single slide 
and by the manner in which the slide is manipulated. 
In Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility to Class- 
room Requirements, in Adaptability to Present-Day Scien- 
tific Demands and to Coming Developments in Projection 
Material — the Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope stands 
first. Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its 


Further information furnished on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 














Herten B. Price The McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. Grades 2-6. 


These books have been completely 
rewritten with new corrective exer- 
cises, new fascinating stories, and new 
meaningful illustrations. 


A Tale of Two Cities, by CHARLES 
Dickens, adapted by Grace A. 
BENsScCOTER and Merrm L. 
Howe. College Entrance Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
$1.53. 


In this adaptation the complete plot 
structure has been left intact, nearly 
all the original dialogue and integrity 
of the characterizations have been re- 
tained. However, much non-essential 
material has been deleted, and long de- 
scriptive passages shortened. 








For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 
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Good Health for Better Living 


HAealth - Safety - Cheowth 


C. E. Turner AND OTHERS 


This attractive series, written by distinguished au- 
thorities on public health and noted children’s au- 
thors, points the way to wholesome health experiences. 


Growing Up Grade 3 
Keeping Safe and Well Grade 4 
Gaining Health Grade 5 
Cleanliness and Health Protection Grade 6 
Working for Community Health Grade 7 
Building Healthy Bodies Grade 8 





itcatth. del — Atess 


Dr. FLorence L. MEREDITH 


Modern psychalogists have proved that sound phys- 
ical and mental health play a major part in the 
teen-ager’s proper adjustment to life. HEALTH 
AND FITNESS was written for high school stu- 
dents who wish to be strong, attractive, and popular. 
It helps them appreciate the need for keeping well 
and fit. This text does more than list health rules. 
It satisfies the high school student’s natural curi- 
osity by presenting intelligent, sensible “why’s” of 
good physical and mental hygiene. Through this 
down-to-earth discussion, students come to ap- 
preciate and practice activities that foster good 
health because of its influence on their happi- 


ness, their homes, and their 


communities. 


—, me Pteath and Company 


180 Varick STREET 


New York 14 
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Three DeVry Education Bulle- 
tins. Bulletin 1, is a suggested 
bibliography “The Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures During the Past 
Twenty Years.” Bulletin 2, 
“Suggestions for Organizing 
Student Operator’s Club for 
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USE THIS COUPON 


{ State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


[| Chicago 1, 


Illinois | 


{ Please have sent to me the items | 
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{ 3¢ is enclosed for each item | 
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Projected Teaching Aiss De- 
partment.” Bulletin 3, “Sug- 
gestions for Organizing a Func- 
tioning Audio Visual Teaching 
Aids Department.” 

96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, work- 
books, and other instructional 
aids available for all elementary 
and high school subjects. 
Two-page catalog of activity 
pins, showing twenty-two de- 
signs covering a wide range of 
school activities. 

A folder on new series of eight 
slidefilms “Animal Friends,” 
contains descriptive material 
about the series, which includes 
“The Horse,” “Gray Squirrel,” 
“Three Little Kittens,” “Shep— 
the Farm Dog,” “Black Bear 


21b. 


29b. 


Twins,” “Elephants,” “Goats” 
and “Common Animals of the 
Woods”. 
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History English 

Wilson and Lamb Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 

AMERICAN HISTORY JUNIOR ENGLISH TWO 

Hunter and Whitman Wheat and Fitzpatrick 

DOORWAYS TO SCIENCE HEALTH AND BODY BUILDING 
Mathematics Mental Hygiene 

Van Tuyl Brownell, Williams, et al. 

MATHEMATICS AT WORK ADVENTURES IN GROWING UP 

Upton Goodrich 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICS TWO LIVING WITH OTHERS 

Guidance 


Brennan, et al. 


EXPLORING LATIN 


American Book Company , _ ,*” "3" 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
































SCHOOL PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
































FOR SECOND SEMESTER 
HIGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 


The BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks 


by 
Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 





A New Series of Unique Diagnostic 

and Remedial Workbooks for the 

First Three Years of Secondary 
School. 
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Botley English 





ENGLISH 


Book |, 8th Grade 
Net 69 Cents 


Book Il, 9th Grade 
Net 69 Cents 





Book III, 10th Grade 
Net 75 Cents 


BETTER ENGLISH is alone in: 


1. Its careful restriction to topics which function in speaking and writing. 
2. Its abundance of exercise material. 
3. Its high degree of interest in the practice sentences. 


A few Virginia schools, among the hundreds using the BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks, 
are those in Lee, Buchanan, Carroll, Roanoke, Norfolk, Buena Vista, Botetourt, Charlottes- 
ville, Covington, Floyd, Rockingham, Appomattox, Campbell, Halifax, Spotsylvania, Peters- 
burg, Giles, Orange, Culpeper, Clifton Forge, Washington County, Martinsville, Patrick, 
Tazewell, Alexandria, Blacksburg, and Franklin. 


We Invite You to Try the BETTER. ENGLISH Workbooks with your “Problem” Classes 
during the Second Semester. 


Sample Copies Cheerfully Sent on Request. 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East Thirty-Sixth Street New York City 16 


W. Carl Whitlock, 3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 





